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WASHINGTON FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


NEGRO EMPLOYMENT IN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Improvement noted: There has been significant upgrading of 


Negroes in federal government employment, according to President's 
Committee on Government Employment Policy. During past four years 
there has been substantial increase of Negroes in grades 5 through 
15. There has been significant increase in proportion of Negroes 
to total of all employees in these grades. Wider distribution and 
diffusion of Negroes has occurred in grades 6 and above. 

1956 Survey: In 1956, President's Committee made survey of 
Negroes in executive branch of government in five principal 
cities—Washington, D. C., Chicago, St. Louis, Los Angeles, 
Mobile. Results indicated that while number of Negroes employed 
by these agencies was substantial, figures on Negroes employed in 
white-collar positions showed that great majority were in first 
four grades, serving for most part in clerical positions—with few 
in upper professional, administrative, or technical levels. At 
grade 5 level Negro white-collar employment began to drop off 
sharply. 

New Survey: Current study is based on number of Negroes in 
grades 5 through 15 employed on March 31, 1960, compared with 
those employed on March 31, 1956, by 53 agencies of executive 
branch in same five cities. In five cities combined, numbers of 
Negroes serving in upper grades increased by 86% in four years. 
Percentage increases for each city were: Washington, 75; Chi- 
cago, 128; St. Louis, 168; Los Angeles, 175; Mobile, 466. 

Negroes get larger share: These increases represent larger 
share of upper-level jobs being filled by Negroes and are not 
simply reflection of over-all increase in upper-—grade employment. 
In Washington Negroes represented 4.1 per cent of employment in 
grades 5-15 in 1956 and 6.4 per cent in 1960. In Chicago per-— 
centage rose from 3.7 to 7.5; in St. Louis from 2.2 to 4.3; in 
Los Angeles from 1.4 to 2.7; in Mobile from 0.2 to 0.6. For all 
cities percentage jumped from 3.7 to 5.9. 

Distribution within specific grades: Although large propor- 
tion of total increases came at grade 5, total effect of increases 
was to shift distribution of those upper—grade Negroes from grade 
5 toward upper-middle grades. Major gain in distribution de- 
veloped in grade 6, with relative loss in grade 7. However, in 
upper-middle grades of GS-9, 10, 11, and 12, there was combined 
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relative increase of 4.1 per cent. There has been little change 
in Negro employment at highest levels, namely, in grades 13, 14, 
and 15. There were increases at all three of these levels in 
Washington, and in Grades 12 and 13 in Chicago. In remaining 
three cities, Negroes have not yet appeared at these grades. 


IMAGE OF FEDERAL PUBLIC SERVICE 


Important study under way: Brookings Institution is working 


on highly important study on Occupational Standing and Appeal of 
the Federal Public Service in Relation to Occupational Striving 
and Motivating Goals in American Life. Some preliminary informa- 
tion in nature of progress report was given recently by F. P. 
Kilpatrick of Brookings. Foremost among objectives of study is to 
learn what is "occupational image" of Federal public service. 
Second major objective is to find out what American people are 
striving for and what they are trying to move away from, or avoid, 
in their occupations. Information is to be used both for com 
parative and trend analysis. There have been over 3,700 one—and— 
one-half hour personal interviews with individuals selected. 

Major sample consists of 1,200 regularly employed persons, 17 to 
60 years of age, who are not employed by federal government. 

There will also be about 1,700 interviews of federal employees 
conducted in 657 different federal installations. 

Occupational values: Brookings has done enough tabulation 
and analysis to make one early generalization about distribution 
of concern with occupational values, said Kilpatrick. Values are 
distributed in hierarchical pattern with respect to both occupa-— 
tional level and educational level. At bottom of occupational and 
educational ladder there is heavy concern with such occupational 
values as income, security, relationship with supervisors, physi- 
cal working conditions, etc. As one moves up occupational—educa-— 
tional ladder, these values begin to drop out as matters of con- 
cern and there emerges instead concern with such values as sense 
of achievement, challenge, service to others, independence, self- 
expression, and creativity. 

Attitude of general public: According to Kilpatrick, pre- 
liminary findings indicate that predominant attitude toward na- 
tional civil service is one of moderate respect. About one re-— 
spondent in four had something negative to say. But heavy ma- 
jority took much more favorable view. ‘Most people feel, on other 
hand, that they would be moving down ladder if they shifted to 
federal employment, and this feeling is especially strong in upper 
educational and occupational groups. Civil service employment is 
perceived in far more stereotyped manner than employment in pri- 
vate business. Legislators and appointive administrators are far 
more favorably regarded than many previous studies indicated. In 
general civil service employment is seen as more appropriate for 
women than for men. 
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The Place of the Person 


in the New World of the Behavioral Sciences 


T= SCIENCE of psychology, in spite of its 

immaturities and its brashness, has ad- 
vanced mightily in recent decades. From a 
concern with observation and measurement 
it has increasingly moved toward becoming 
an “ifthen” science. By this I mean it has 
become more concerned with the discern- 
ment and discovery of lawful relationships 
such that if certain conditions exist, then 
certain behaviors will predictably follow. 
It is rapidly increasing the number of areas 
or situations in which it may be said that 
if certain describable, measurable conditions 
are present or are established, then pre- 
dictable, definable behaviors are learned or 
produced. 

Now in one sense every educated person 
is aware of this. But it seems to me that 
few are aware of the breadth, depth, and 
extent of these advances in psychology and 
the behavioral sciences. And still fewer 
seem to be aware of the profound social, 
political, ethical, and philosophical prob- 
lems posed by these advances. I would like 
to focus on some of the implications of 
these advances. 

Let me venture first to review a few 
selected examples of what I mean by the 
increased ability of psychology to under- 
stand and predict or control behavior. I 
have chosen them to illustrate the wide 
range of behaviors involved. I shall sum- 
marize and greatly simplify each of the 
illustrations, with only a suggestion of the 
evidence which exists. As a general state- 


Cart R. Rocers is Professor, Departments of 
Psychology and Psychiatry, The University of Wis- 
consin, Madison. 

This hitherto unpublished paper will be pre- 
sented in somewhat expanded form in a new book 
by Dr. Rogers which should be published in the 
spring or summer of 1961, by Houghton-Mifflin. 
The probable title of the book is On Becoming a 
Person and will contain, in addition to this paper, 
a selection of writings of Dr. Rogers from the past 
decade. 
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ment I may say that each illustration I will 
give is supported by reasonably rigorous 
and adequate research, though like all 
scientific findings, each is open to modifica- 
tion or correction through more exact or 
imaginative future studies. 

What then, are some of the behaviors or 
learnings for which we now know how to 
supply the antecedent conditions? I would 
stress that we know how to produce these 
effects in the same way, though not with 
the same exactitude, that the physicist 
knows how to set up the conditions under 
which given substances will go through a 
process of atomic fission or fusion. They 
are instances of what we know how to 
achieve or accomplish. 

We know how to set up the conditions 
under which many individuals will report 
as true, judgments which are contrary to 
the evidence of their senses. They will, for 
example report that Figure A covers a 
larger area than Figure B, when the evi- 
dence of their senses plainly indicates that 
the reverse is true. Experiments by Asch 
[7] later refined and improved by Crutch- 
field [4] show that when a person is led to 
believe that everyone else in the group sees 
A as larger than B, then he has a strong 
tendency to go along with this judgment 
and in many instances does so with a real 
belief in his false report. 

Not only can we predict that a certain 
percentage of individuals will thus yield 
and disbelieve their own senses, but Crutch- 
field has determined the personality attri- 
butes of those who will do so and by selec- 
tion procedures would be able to choose a 
group who would almost uniformly give 
in to these pressures for conformity. 

We know how to change the opinions of 
an individual in a selected direction, with- 
out his ever becoming aware of the stimuli 
which changed his opinion. A static, ex- 
pressionless portrait of a man was flashed 
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on a screen by Spence and Klein [/7]. 
They requested their subjects to note how 
the expression of the picture changed. 
Then they intermittently flashed the word 
“angry” on the screen, at exposures so brief 
that the subjects were consciously com- 
pletely unaware of having seen the word. 
They tended, however, to see the face as 
becoming more angry. When the word 
“happy” was flashed on the screen in 
similar fashion, the viewers tended to see 
the face as becoming more happy. Thus 
they were clearly influenced by stimuli 
which registered at a subliminal level, 
stimuli of which the individual was not, and 
could not be, aware. 

We can predict, from the way individuals 
perceive the movement of a spot of light 
in a dark room, whether they tend to 
be prejudiced or unprejudiced. There has 
been much study of ethnocentrism, the 
tendency toward a pervasive and rigid dis- 
tinction between ingroups and outgroups, 
with hostility toward outgroups, and a sub- 
missive attitude toward, and belief in the 
rightness of, ingroups. One of the theories 
which has developed is that the more 
ethnocentric person is unable to tolerate 
ambiguity or uncertainty in a situation. 
Operating on this theory Block and Block 
[3] had subjects report on the degree of 
movement they perceived in a dim spot of 
light in a completely dark room. (Actually 
no movement occurs, but almost all in- 
dividuals perceive movement in this situa- 
tion.) They also gave these same subjects a 
test of ethnocentrism. It was found, as pre- 
dicted, that those who, in successive trials, 
quickly established a norm for the amount 
of movement they perceived, tended to be 
more ethnocentric than those whose esti- 
mates of movement continued to show 
variety. 

This study was repeated, with slight varia- 
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tion, in Australia [1/8], and the findings 
were confirmed and enlarged. It was found 
that the more ethnocentric individuals were 
less able to tolerate ambiguity, and saw less 
movement than the unprejudiced. They 
also were more dependent on others and 
when making their estimates in the com- 
pany of another person, tended to conform 
to the judgment of that person. 

Hence it is not too much to say that by 
studying the way the individual perceives 
the movement of a dim light in a dark 
room, we can tell a good deal about the 
degree to which he is a rigid, prejudiced, 
ethnocentric person. 

We know the attitudes which, if provided 
by a counselor or a therapist, will be pre- 
dictably followed by certain constructive 
personality and behavior changes in the 
client. Studies we have completed in re- 
cent years in the field of psychotherapy 
(11-13, 19] justify this statement. The find- 
ings from these studies may be very briefly 
summarized in the following way. 

If the therapist provides a relationship 
in which he is (a) genuine, internally con- 
sistent; (b) acceptant, prizing the client 
as a person of worth; (c) empathically un- 
derstanding of the client’s private world 
of feelings and attitudes; then certain 
changes occur in the client. Some of these 
changes are: the client becomes (a) more 
realistic in his self-perceptions; (b) more 
confident and self-directing; (c) more posi- 
tively valued by himself; (d) less likely to 
repress elements of his experience; (€) more 
mature, socialized and adaptive in his be- 
havior; (f) less upset by stress and quicker 
to recover from it; (g) more like the 
healthy, integrated, well-functioning per- 
son in his personality structure. These 
changes do not occur in a control group 
and appear to be definitely associated with 
the client’s being in a relationship with 
these qualities. 

We know how to provide animals with a 
most satisfying experience consisting en- 
tirely of electrical stimulation. Olds [6] 
has found that he can implant tiny elec- 
trodes in the septal area of the brain of 
laboratory rats. When one of these animals 
presses a bar in his cage, it causes a minute 
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current to pass through these electrodes. 
This appears to be such a rewarding ex- 
perience that that animal goes into an orgy 
of bar pressiug, often until he is exhausted. 
Whatever the subjective nature of the ex- 
perience it seems to be so satisfying that 
the animal prefers it to any other activity. 
I will not speculate as to whether this pro- 
cedure might be applied to human beings, 
nor what, in this case, its consequence would 
be. 

We know how to provide psychological 
conditions which will produce vivid hal- 
lucinations and other abnormal reactions 
in the thoroughly normal individual in the 
waking state. This knowledge came about 
as the unexpected by-product of research 
at McGill University [2]. It was discovered 
that if all channels of sensory stimulation 
are cut off or muffled, abnormal reactions 
follow. If healthy subjects lie motionless 
to reduce kinaesthetic stimuli, with eyes 
shielded by translucent goggles which do 
not permit perception, with hearing largely 
stifled by foam rubber pillows as well as by 
being in a quiet cubicle, and with tactile 
sensations reduced by cuffs over the hands, 
then hallucinations and bizarre ideation 
bearing some resemblance to that of the 
psychotic occur within a relatively short 
time in most subjects. What the results 
would be if the sensory stifling were con- 
tinued longer is not known because the 
experience seemed so potentially dangerous 
that the investigators were reluctant to con- 
tinue it. 

I hope that these few illustrations will 
have given some concrete meaning to the 
statement that the behavioral sciences are 
making strides in the understanding, pre- 
diction, and control of behavior. In im- 
portant ways we know how to select in- 
dividuals who will exhibit certain be- 
haviors; to establish conditions in groups 
which will lead to various predictable group 
behaviors; to establish conditions which, in 
an individual, will lead to specified be- 
havioral results; and in animals our ability 
to understand, predict, and control goes 
even further, possibly foreshadowing future 
steps in relation to man. 


If your reaction is the same as mine then 
you will have found that this picture I have 
given has its frightening as well as its 
strongly positive aspects. With all the im- 
maturity of this young science, and its vast 
ignorance, even its present state of knowl- 
edge contains awesome possibilities. Per- 
haps it makes clear the reason why Robert 
Oppenheimer, one of the most gifted of 
our natural scientists, looks out from his 
own domain of physics, and out of the ex- 
periences in that field voices a warning. He 
says that there are some similarities between 
physics and psychology, and one of these 
similarities “is the extent to which our 
progress will create profound problems of 
decision in the public domain. The physi- 
cists have been quite noisy about their con- 
tributions in the last decade. The time may 
well come—as psychology acquires a sound 
objective corpus of knowledge about human 
behavior and feeling—when the powers of 
control thus available will pose far graver 
problems than any the physicists have 
posed” [7]. 

Among behavioral scientists it seems to 
be largely taken for granted that the find- 
ing of such science will be used in the pre- 
diction and control of human behavior. 
Yet most psychologists and other such scien- 
tists have given little thought to what this 
would mean. 

I should like to try to present, as well as 
I can, a simplified picture of the cultural 
pattern which emerges if we endeavor to 
shape human life in terms of the behavioral 
sciences. This is one of two possible di- 
rections I wish to consider. 

There is first of all the recognition, almost 
the assumption, that scientific knowledge 
is the power to manipulate. Dr. B. F. 
Skinner of Harvard says: “We must ac 
cept the fact that some kind of control of 
human affairs is inevitable. We cannot use 
good sense in human affairs unless someone 
engages in the design and construction of 
environmental conditions which affect the 
behavior of men” [1/4]. 

Let us look at some of the elements which 
are involved in the concept of the control of 
human behavior as mediated by the be 
havioral sciences. What would be the steps 
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in the process by which a society might or- 
ganize itself so as to formulate human life 
in terms of the science of man? 

First would come the selection of goals. 
In a recent paper [/4] Dr. Skinner suggests 
that one possible goal to be assigned to the 


behavior technology is this: “Let man be 
happy, informed, skillful, well-behaved, and 
productive.” In his book, Walden Two 
[16], where he can use the guise of fiction 
to express his views, he becomes more ex- 
pansive. His hero says, “Well, what do you 
say to the design of personalities? Would 
that interest you? The control of temper- 
ment? Give me the specifications, and I'll 
give you the man! What do you say to the 
control of motivation, building the interests 
which will make men most productive and 
most successful? Does that seem to you 
fantastic? Yet some of the techniques are 
available, and more can be worked out ex- 
perimentally. Think of the possibilities . . . 
Let us control the lives of our children and 
see what we can make of them.” 

What Skinner is essentially saying here is 
that the current knowledge in the behavior 
sciences, plus that which the future will 
bring, will enable us to specify, to a degree 
which today would seem incredible, the 
kind of behavioral and personality results 
which we wish to achieve. 

The second element in this process would 
be one which is familiar to every scientist 
who has worked in the field of applied 
science. Given the purpose, the goal, we 
proceed by the method of science—by con- 
trolled experimentation—to discover the 
means to these ends. The method of 
science is self-correcting in thus arriving at 
increasingly effective ways of achieving the 
purpose we have selected. 

The third element in the control of 
human behavior through the behavioral 
sciences involves the question of power. As 
the conditions or methods are discovered by 
which to achieve our goal, some person or 
group obtains the power to establish those 
conditions or use those methods. There 
has been too little recognition of the prob- 
lem involved in this. To hope that the 
power which is being made available by the 
behavioral sciences will be exercised by the 
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scientists, or by a benevolent group, seems 
to me a hope little supported by either 
recent or distant history. 

It seems far more likely that behavioral 
scientists, holding their present attitudes, 
will be in the position of the German rocket 
scientists specializing in guided missiles. 
First they worked devotedly for Hitler to 
destroy Russia and the United States. Now, 
depending on who captured them, they 
work devotedly for Russia in the interest of 
destroying the United States, or devotedly 
for the United States in the interest of de- 
stroying Russia. If behavioral scientists are 
concerned solely with advancing their 
science, it seems most probable that they 
will serve the purposes of whatever indi- 
vidual or group has the power. 

But this is, in a sense, a digression. The 
main point of this view is that some person 
or group will have and use the power to put 
into effect the methods which have been dis- 
covered for achieving the desired goal. 

The fourth step in this process whereby 
a society might formulate its life in terms of 
the behavioral sciences is the exposure of 
individuals to the methods and conditions 
mentioned. As individuals are exposed to 
the prescribed conditions this leads, with 
a high degree of probability, to the behavior 
which has been desired. Men then be- 
come productive, if that has been the goal, 
or submissive, or whatever it has been de- 
cided to make them. 

To give something of the flavor of this 
aspect of the process as seen by one of its 
advocates, let me again quote the hero of 
Walden Two. “Now that we know how 
positive reinforcement works, and why neg- 
ative doesn’t” he says, commenting on the 
method he is advocating, “we can be more 
deliberate and hence more successful, in our 
cultural design. We can achieve a sort of 
control under which the controlled, though 
they are following a code much more scru- 
pulously than was ever the case under the 
old system, nevertheless feel free. They are 
doing what they want to do, not what they 
are forced to do. That’s the source of the 
tremendous power of positive reinforce- 
ment—there’s no restraint and no revolt. 
By a careful cultural design, we control not 
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the final behavior, but the inclination to 
behave—the motives, the desires, the wishes. 
The curious thing is that in that case the 
question of freedom never arises” [16, 
p. 218]. 


The Picture and Its Implications 


Let me see if I can sum up very briefly 
the picture of the impact of the behavioral 
sciences upon the individual and upon 
society, as this impact is explicitly seen by 
Dr. Skinner and implied in the attitudes 
and work of many, perhaps most, behavioral 
scientists. Behavioral science is clearly mov- 
ing forward; the increasing power for con- 
trol which it gives will be held by some one 
or some group; such an individual or group 
will surely choose the purposes or goals to be 
achieved; and most of us will then be in- 
creasingly controlled by means so subtle we 
will not even be aware of them as controls. 
Thus whether a council of wise psycholo- 
gists (if this is not a contradiction in terms) 
or a Stalin or a Big Brother has the power, 
and whether the goal is happiness, or pro- 
ductivity, or resolution of the Oedipus com- 
plex, or submission, or love of Big Brother, 
we will inevitably find ourselves moving 
toward the chosen goal, and probably think- 
ing that we ourselves desire it. Thus if 
this line of reasoning is correct, it appears 
that some form of completely controlled 
society—a Walden Two or a 1984—is com- 
ing. The fact that it would surely arrive 
piecemeal rather than all at once, does not 
greatly change the fundamental issues. 
Man and his behavior would become a 
planned product of a scientific society. 

You may well ask, “But what about in- 
dividual freedom? What about the demo- 
cratic concepts of the rights of the indi- 
vidual?” Here too Dr. Skinner is quite 
specific. He says quite bluntly, “The 
hypothesis that man is not free is essential 
to the application of scientific method to 
the study of human behavior. The free 
inner man who is held responsible for his 
behavior . . . is only a prescientific substi- 
tute for the kinds of causes which are dis- 
covered in the course of scientific analysis. 
All these alternative causes lie outside the 
individual” [15, p. 447]. 


I have endeavored, up to this point, to 
give an objective picture of some of the 
developments in the behavioral sciences and 
an objective picture of the kind of society 
which might emerge out of those develop- 
ments. I do however have strong personal 
reactions to the kind of world I have been 
describing, a world which Skinner explicitly 
(and many another scientist implicitly) ex- 
pects and hopes for in the future. To me 
this kind of world would destroy the human 
person as I have come to know him in the 
deepest moments of psychotherapy. In such 
moments I am in relationship with a per- 
son who is spontaneous, who is responsibly 
free, that is, aware of his freedom to choose 
whom he will be and aware also of the con- 
sequences of his choice. To believe, as Skin- 
ner holds, that all this is an illusion and 
that spontaneity, freedom, responsibility, 
and choice have no real existence would be 
impossible for me. 

I feel that to the limit of my ability I 
have played my part in advancing the be- 
havioral sciences, but if the result of my 
efforts and those of others is that man be- 
comes a robot, created and controlled by a 
science of his own making, then I am very 
unhappy indeed. If the good life of the 
future consists in so conditioning individ- 
uals through the control of their environ- 
ment and through the control of the re- 
wards they receive, that they will be in- 
exorably productive, well behaved, happy 
or whatever, then I want none of it. To 
me this is a pseudo-form of the good life 
which includes everything save that which 
makes it good. 

And so I ask myself, is there any flaw in 
the logic of this development? Is there any 
alternative view as to what the behavioral 
sciences might mean to the individual and 
to society? It seems to me that I perceive 
such a flaw and that I can conceive of an 
alternative view. These I would like to 
set before you. 


Ends and Values in Relation to Science 


It seems to me that the view I have pre- 
sented rests upon a faulty perception of 
goals and values in their relationship to 
science. The significance of the purpose 
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of a scientific undertaking is, I believe, 
grossly underestimated. I would like to 
state a two-pronged thesis which in my esti- 
mation deserves consideration. Then I will 
elaborate the meaning of these two points. 

1. In any scientific endeavor—whether 
“pure” or applied science— there is a prior 
personal subjective choice of the purpose or 
value which that scientific work is perceived 
as serving. 

2. This subjective value choice which 
brings the scientific endeavor into being 
must always lie outside of that endeavor and 
can never become a part of the science in- 
volved in that endeavor. 

Let me illustrate the first point from Dr. 
Skinner’s writings. When he suggests that 
the task for the behavioral sciences is to 
make man “productive,” “well-behaved,” 
etc., it is obvious that he is making a choice. 
He might have chosen to make men sub- 
missive, dependent, and gregarious, for ex- 
ample. Yet by his own statement in an- 
other context man’s “capacity to choose,” 
his freedom to select his course and to in- 
itiate action—these powers do not exist in 
the scientific picture of man. Here is, I 
believe, the deepseated contradiction or 
paradox. Let me spell it out as clearly as 
I can. 

Science, to be sure, rests on the assump- 
tion that behavior is caused—that a specified 
event is followed by a consequent event. 
Hence al! is determined, nothing is free, 
choice is impossible. But we must recall 
that science itself and each specific scientific 
endeavor, each change of course in a scien- 
tific research, each interpretation of the 
meaning of a scientific finding, and each 
decision as to how the finding shall be ap- 
plied rests upon a personal, subjective 
choice. Thus science in general exists in 
the same paradoxical situation as does Dr. 
Skinner. A personal, subjective choice 
made by man sets in motion the operations 
of science, which in time proclaims that 
there can be no such thing as a personal, 
subjective choice. I shall make some com- 
ments about this continuing paradox at a 
later point. 

I stressed the fact that each of these 
choices, initiating or furthering the scien- 
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The scien- 


tific venture, is a value choice. 
tist investigates this rather than that, be- 
cause he feels the first investigation has more 


value for him. He chooses one method for 
his study rather than another because he 
values it more highly. He interprets his 
findings in one way rather than another be- 
cause he believes the first way is closer to 
the truth, or more valid—in other words 
that it is closer to a criterion which he 
values. Now these value choices are never 
a part of the scientific venture itself. The 
value choices connected with a particular 
scientific enterprise always and necessarily 
lie outside of that enterprise. 

I wish to make it clear that I am not say- 
ing that values cannot be included as a sub- 
ject of science. It is not true that science 
deals only with certain classes of “facts” and 
that these classes do not include values. It 
is a bit more complex than that, as a simple 
illustration or two may make clear. 

If I value knowledge of the “three R’s” 
as a goal of education, the methods of sci- 
ence can give me increasingly accurate in- 
formation as to how this goal may be 
achieved. If I value problem-solving ability 
as a goal of education, the scientific method 
can give me the same kind of help. 

Now if I wish to determine whether prob- 
lem-solving ability is “better’’ than knowl- 
edge of the three R’s, then scientific method 
can also study those two values, but only— 
and this is very important—only in terms of 
some other value which I have subjectively 
chosen. I may value college success. Then 
I can determine whether problem-solving 
ability or knowledge of the three R’s is more 
closely associated with that criterion. I may 
value personal integration or vocational 
success or responsible citizenship. I can 
determine whether problem-solving ability 
or knowledge of the three R’s is “better” for 
achieving any one of these values. But the 
value or purpose which gives meaning to a 
particular scientific endeavor must always 
lie outside of that endeavor. 

Though our concern here is largely with 
applied science what I have been saying 
seems equally true of so-called pure science. 
In. pure science the usual prior subjective 
value choice is the discovery of truth. But 
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this is a subjective choice, and science can 
never say whether it is the best choice, save 
in the light of some other value. Geneti- 
cists in Russia, for example, had to make a 
subjective choice of whether it was better to 
pursue truth, or to discover facts which 
upheld a governmental dogma. Which 
choice is “better”? We could make a scien- 
tific investigation of those alternatives, but 
only in the light of some other subjectively 
chosen value. If, for example, we value the 
survival of a culture then we could begin 
to investigate with the methods of science 
the question as to whether pursuit of truth 
or support of governmental dogma is most 
closely associated with cultural survival. 

My point then is that any scientific en- 
deavor, pure or applied, is carried on in the 
pursuit of a purpose or value which is sub- 
jectively chosen by persons. It is important 
that this choice be made explicit, since the 
particular value which is being sought can 
never be tested or evaluated, confirmed or 
denied, by the scientific endeavor to which 
it gives birth and meaning. The initial 
purpose or value always and necessarily lies 
outside the scope of the scientific effort 
which it sets in motion. 

Perhaps, however, the thought is that a 
continuing scientific endeavor will evolve 
its own goals; the initial findings will alter 
the directions, and subsequent findings will 
alter them still further and that the science 
somehow develops its own purpose. This 
seems to be a view implicitly held by many 
scientists. It is surely a reasonable descrip- 
tion, but it overlooks one element in this 
continuing development, which is that sub- 
jective, personal choice enters in at every 
point at which the direction changes. The 
findings of a science, the results of an ex- 
periment, do not and never can tell us what 
next scientific purpose to pursue. Even in 
the purest of science, the scientist must de- 
cide what the findings mean and must sub- 
jectively choose what next step will be most 
profitable in the pursuit of his purpose. 
And if we are speaking of the application 
of scientific knowledge, then it is distress- 
ingly clear that the increasing scientific 
knowledge of the structure of the atom car- 
ries with it no necessary choice as to the pur- 
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pose to which this knowledge will be put. 
This is a subjective personal choice which 
must be made by many individuals. 

Thus I return to the proposition with 
which I began this section of my remarks— 
and which I now repeat in different words, 
Science has its meaning as the objective 
pursuit of a purpose which has been sub- 
jectively chosen by a person or persons. 
This purpose or value can never be investi- 
gated by the particular scientific experiment 
or investigation to which it has given birth 
and meaning. Consequently, any discussion 
of the control of human beings by the be- 
havioral sciences must first and most deeply 
concern itself with the subjectively chosen 
purposes which such an application of 
science is intended to implement. 


An Alternative Set of Values 


If the line of reasoning I have been pre- 
senting is valid, then it opens new doors to 
us. If we frankly face the fact that science 
takes off from a subjectively chosen set of 
values, then we are free to select the values 
we wish to pursue. We are not limited to 
such stultifying goals as producing a con- 
trolled state of happiness, productivity, and 
the like. I would like to suggest a radically 
different alternative. 

Suppose we start with a set of ends, values, 
purposes, quite different from the type of 
goals we have been considering. Suppose 
we do this quite openly, setting them forth 
as a possible value choice to be accepted or 
rejected. Suppose we select a set of values 
which focuses on fluid elements of process, 
rather than static attributes. We might 
then value: 

Man as a process of becoming; as a proc- 
ess of achieving worth and dignity through 
the development of his potentialities; 

The individual human being as a self- 
actualizing process, moving on to more chal- 
lenging and enriching experiences; 

The process by which the individual 
creatively adapts to an ever new and chang: 
ing world; 

The process by which knowledge tran- 
scends itself, as for example the theory of 
relativity transcended Newtonian physics, 
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itself to be transcended in some future day 
by a new perception. 

If we select values such as these, we turn 
to our science and technology of behavior 
with a very different set of questions. We 
will want to know such things as these. 

Can science aid us in the discovery of new 


modes of richly rewarding living? More 
meaningful and satisfying modes of inter- 
personal relationships? 

Can science inform us as to how the 
human race can become a more intelligent 
participant in its own evolution—its phys- 
ical, psychological and social evolution? 

Can science inform us as to ways of releas- 
ing the creative capacity of individuals, 
which seem so necessary if we are to survive 
in this fantastically expanding atomic age? 
Dr. Oppenheimer has pointed out [8] that 
knowledge, which used to double in mil- 
lenia or centuries, now doubles in a genera- 
tion or a decade. It appears that we will 
need to discover the utmost in release of 
creativity if we are to be able to adapt ef- 
fectively 

In short, can science discover the methods 
by which man can most readily become a 
continually developing and self-transcend- 
ing process, in his behavior, his thinking, 
his knowledge? Can science predict and 
release an essentially “unpredictable” free- 
dom? 

It is one of the virtues of science as a 
method that it is as able to advance and 
implement goals and purpose of this sort 
as it is to serve static values such as states 
of being well-informed, happy, obedient. 
Indeed we have some evidence of this. 


A Small Example 


I will perhaps be forgiven if I document 
some of the possibilities along this line by 
turning to psychotherapy, the field I know 
best. 

Psychotherapy as Meerloo [5] and others 
have pointed out can be one of the most 
subtle tools for the control of one person 
by another. The therapist can subtly mold 
individuals in imitation of himself. He 
can cause an individual to become a sub- 
missive and conforming being. When cer- 
tain therapeutic principles are used in ex- 
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treme fashion, we call it brainwashing, an 
instance of the disintegration of the per- 
sonality and a reformulation of the person 
along lines desired by the controlling in- 
dividual. So the principles of therapy can 
be used as a most effective means of external 
control of human personality and behavior. 
Can psychotherapy be anything else? 

Here I find the developments going on 
in client-centered psychotherapy [//] an ex- 
citing hint of what a behavioral science can 
do in achieving the kinds of values I have 
stated. Quite aside from being a somewhat 
new orientation in psychotherapy, this de- 
velopment has important implications re- 
garding the relation of a behavioral science 
to the control of human behavior. Let me 
describe our experience as it relates to the 
issues of today’s discussion. 

In client-centered therapy, we are deeply 
engaged in the prediction and influencing 
of behavior. As therapists we institute cer- 
tain attitudinal conditions, and the client 
has relatively little voice in the establish- 
ment of these conditions. Very briefly, as 
I indicated earlier, we have found that the 
therapist is most effective if he is: (a) gen- 
uine, integrated, transparently real in the 
relationship; (b) acceptant of the client as 
a separate, different, person, and acceptant 
of each fluctuating aspect of the client as 
it comes to expression; and (c) sensitively 
empathic in his understanding, seeing the 
world through the client’s eyes. Our re- 
search permits us to predict that if these 
attitudinal conditions are instituted or es- 
tablished, certain behavioral consequences 
will ensue. Putting it this way sounds as 
if we are again back in the familiar groove 
of being able to predict behavior, and hence 
able to control it. But precisely here exists 
a sharp difference. 

The conditions we have chosen to estab- 
lish predict such behavioral consequences 
as these: that the client will become more 
self-directing, less rigid, more open to the 
evidence of his senses, better organized and 
integrated, more similar to the ideal which 
he has chosen for himself. In other words 
we have established by external control con- 
ditions which we predict will be followed 
by internal control by the individual, in 
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pursuit of internally chosen goals. We have 
set the conditions which predict various 
classes of behaviors—self-directing behaviors, 
sensitivity to realities within and without, 
flexible adaptiveness—which are by their 
very nature unpredictable in their specifics. 
The conditions we have established predict 
behavior which is essentially “free.” Our 
recent research [12] indicates that our pre- 
dictions are to a significant degree cor- 
roborated, and our commitment to the sci- 
entific method causes us to believe that more 
effective means of achieving these goals may 
be realized. 

Research exists in other field—industry, 
education, group dynamics—which seems to 
support our own findings. I believe it may 
be conservatively stated that scientific prog- 
ress has been made in identifying those con- 
ditions in an interpersonal relationship 
which, if they exist in B, are followed in A 
by greater maturity in behavior, less de- 
pendence upon others, an increase in ex- 
pressiveness as a person, an increase in var- 
iability, flexibility, and effectiveness of adap- 
tation, an increase in self-responsibility and 
self-direction. 

Thus we find ourselves in fundamental 
agreement with John Dewey's statement: 
“Science has made its way by releasing, not 
by suppressing, the elements of variation, 
of invention and innovation, of novel crea- 
tion in individuals” [/0]. We have come to 
believe that progress in personal life and in 
group living is made in the same way, by 
releasing variation, freedom, creativity. 


A Possible Concept of the Control of 
Human Behavior 


It is quite clear that the point of view 
I am expressing is in sharp contrast to the 
usual conception of the relationship of the 
behavioral sciences to the control of human 
behavior, previously mentioned. In order 
to make this contrast even more blunt, I 
will state this possibility in a form parallel 
to the steps which I described before. 

1. It is possible for us to choose to value 
man as a self-actualizing process of becom- 
ing; to value creativity, and the process by 
which knowledge becomes self-transcending. 
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2. We can proceed, by the methods of 
science, to discover the conditions which 
necessarily precede these processes, and 
through continuing experimentation, to dis- 
cover better means of achieving these pur- 
poses. 

3. It is possible for individuals or groups 
to set these conditions, with a minimum of 
power or control. According to present 
knowledge, the only authority necessary is 
the authority to establish certain qualities 
of interpersonal relationship. 

4. Exposed to these conditions, present 
knowledge suggests that individuals become 
more self-responsible, make progress in self- 
actualization, become more flexible, more 
unique and varied, more creatively adaptive. 

5. Thus such an initial choice would 
inaugurate the beginnings of a social system 
or subsystem in which values, knowledge, 
adaptive skills, and even the concept of 
science would be continually changing and 
self-transcending. The emphasis would be 
upon man as a process of becoming. 

I believe it is clear that such a view as I 
have been describing does not lead to any 
definable Utopia. It would be impossible 
to predict its final outcome. It involves a 
step by step development, based upon a 
continuing subjective choice of purposes, 
which are implemented by the behavioral 
sciences. It is in the direction of the “open 
society,” as that term has been defined by 
Popper [9], where individuals carry respon- 
sibility for personal decisions. It is at the 
opposite pole from his concept of the closed 
society, of which Walden Two would be an 
example. 

I trust it is also evident that the whole 
emphasis is upon process, not upon end 
states of being. I am suggesting that it is 
by choosing to value certain qualitative ele- 
ments of the process of becoming, that we 
can find a pathway toward the open society. 


The Choice 

It is my hope that I have helped to clarify 
the range of choice which will lie before us 
and our children in regard to the behavioral 
sciences. We can choose to use our growing 


knowledge to enslave people in ways never 
dreamed of before, depersonalizing them, 
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controlling them by means so carefully se- 
lected that they will perhaps never be aware 
of their loss of personhood. We can choose 
to utilize our scientific knowledge to make 
men necessarily happy, well-behaved, and 
productive, as Dr. Skinner suggests. We 
can, if we wish, choose to make men sub- 
missive, conforming, docile. Or at the 
other end of the spectrum of choice we can 
choose to use the behavioral sciences in ways 
which will free, not control; which will 
bring about constructive variability, not 
conformity; which will develop creativity, 
not contentment; which will facilitate 
each person in his self-directed process of 
becoming; which will aid individuals, 
groups, and even the concept of science to 
become self-transcending in freshly adaptive 
ways of meeting life and its problems. 

If we choose to utilize our scientific knowl- 
edge to free men, then it will demand that 
we live openly and frankly with the great 
paradox of the behavioral sciences. We will 
recognize that behavior, when examined 
scientifically, is surely best understood as 
determined by prior causation. This is the 
great fact of science. But responsible per- 
sonal choice, which is the most essential 
element in being a person, which is the core 
experience in psychotherapy, which exists 
prior to any scientific endeavor, is an 
equally prominent fact in our lives. That 
these two important elements of our experi- 
ence appear to be in contradiction has per- 
haps the same significance as the contradic- 
tion between the wave theory and the cor- 
puscular theory of light, both of which can 
be shown to be true, even though incom- 
patible. We cannot profitably deny the 
freedom which exists in our subjective life, 
any more than we can deny the determinism 
which is evident in the objective descrip- 
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tion of that life. We will have to live with 
that paradox. 
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ADMISSIONS AND GUIDANCE RESEARCH 
in the University System of Georgia 


JOHN R. HILLS, LINDA B. EMORY, 
GRETCHEN FRANZ, and DOLORES GARCIA CROWDER 


t fre orFicE of Testing and Guidance of 
the Board of Regents of the University 
System of Georgia was established in 1956 
and was authorized to conduct related re- 
search and activities in the testing, evalua- 
tion, and guidance area. This is a small 
office with four staff members. It has at 
present two major functions, research and 
training. The primary research concerns 
the evaluation of the validity of College 
Board scores and high-school records for 
predicting grades in the 19 colleges of the 
University System. The Office also com- 
piles distributions of obtained grades, ob- 
tained scores, and predicted grades to pro- 
vide basic normative data for the University 
System. Other studies include examination 
of what happens to students after they are 
admitted (what kind of students withdraw, 
and for what reasons), possible improve- 
ments of academic predictions by using 
other predictors, and the development of re- 
fined procedures for prediction. The Office 
studies the use of tests for placement in 
specific courses in the colleges, and one of 
its important functions is providing data for 
use by high-school counselors in advising 
their students about going to college. In 
the area of training, the Office cooperates 
with the State Department of Education in 
conducting workshops, conferences, and in- 
service training for high-school counselors. 


Joun R. Hits is Director, Testing and Guidance, 
Regents of the University System of ia, Atlanta. 
At the time this study was conducted, Linpa B. 
Emory, GRETCHEN FRANZ, and Do.ores GarcIA 
Crowper were also on the staff of the Office of Test- 
ing and Guidance, Regents, University System of 
Georgia. 

This article is adapted from papers presented at 
the annual meeting of the Southern College Per- 
sonnel Association, Gatlinburg, Tennessee, Novem- 
ber 9, 1959. 
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Prediction of College Grades 


Some of our prediction findings in the 
University System may be of interest to per- 
sonnel workers. The average multiple cor- 
relation between first year average college 
grades (FAG) and our usual three predic- 
tors, i.e., College Board Scholastic Aptitude 
Test (SAT) Verbal (V) and Mathematics 
(M) scores and high-school average (HSA), 
is in the 0.60’s. These multiple correlations 
range from a low of about 0.40 to a high of 
about 0.80. Of the three predictors, high- 
school average is a little bit better than 
either of the SAT scores, but the difference 
is slight. We have found that even though 
boys score as well as girls on the aptitude 
tests and on most achievement tests, girls 
get better grades in both high school and 
college, and our multiple correlations aver- 
age a little higher for girls. Because of 
these differences in the two sex groups, we 
have found it necessary to use different pre- 
diction equations for boys and for girls at 
coeducational institutions, and, because of 
differences in schools, we compute separate 
equations for each of our colleges. 

In four of our colleges we have studied 
the degree to which our predictions of FAG 
could be improved by using achievement 
tests in addition to College Board scores and 
high-school records. 

For these four colleges, the correlations 
between FAG and HSA, and between FAG 
and the individual SAT scores are shown in 
Taste 1. The multiple correlations be- 
tween FAG and these predictors in each 
college are also shown. The multiple cor- 
relations in these four colleges are relatively 
high—they range from 0.61 to 0.83. With 
the exception of the females at College C, 
these high correlations agree with those 
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TABLE 1 


Correlations Between the Freshman Average 
Grade (FAG) and Various Predictors 


tiple 

SAT SAT Corre- 

HSA V M _Iation* 


College A 

Males (N = 76) 0.63 0.42 0.41 0.69 

Females(N = 121) 0.71 0.66 0.56 0.83 
College B 

Females (N = 145) 0.60 0.68 0.54 0.79 
College C 

Males (N = 85) 0.48 0.39 0.45 0.61 

Females (N = 70) 0.59 0.58 0.48 0.76 
College D 

Males (N = 158) 0.53 0.34 0.30 0.62 

Females (N = 88) 0.60 0.48 0.30 0.69 


* Multiple correlation between FAG and _ the 
combination of SAT V, SAT M, and HSA. 


found the previous year, which would indi- 
cate relative stability. Their size might also 
indicate that we are reaching the maximum 
prediction possible. 

At College A, six tests of the series of 
Sequential Tests of Educational Progress 
(STEP) were given. For the males, the 
multiple correlation when we add all six 
STEP tests to our three usual predictors is 
0.77. In other words, all six STEP tests add 
only 0.08 to the correlation of 0.69 obtained 
from the predictors we normally use. The 
STEP Mathematics Test of the six seems to 
be the outstanding predictor. It alone 
added 0.03 to our multiple correlation. For 
the females, the multiple correlation with 
our three usual predictors and all six STEP 
tests is 0.86. This means that all the STEP 
tests, combined, added only 0.03. 

At College B, which is a girls’ school, the 
multiple correlation for the three predictors 
and the five STEP tests given in this college 
is 0.82, an addition of 0.03 to the multiple 
correlation for the three predictors alone. 
Here the STEP Social Studies Test adds 
0.02 by itself. 

In College C, for the males, four STEP 
tests (Reading, Science, Social Studies, and 
Mathematics) added 0.06 to the multiple of 
0.61 obtained with our three usual predic- 
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tors. Social Studies here added 0.04 by it- 
self. For this particular group, HSA and 
STEP Social Studies yield a correlation of 
0.61 with FAG, the same correlation that 
our usual three predictors produce. With 
the females at College C, four STEP tests 
give a very small addition of only 0.02 over 
HSA and the SAT scores. 

In College D, five STEP tests were given 
plus the Cooperative Mathematics Achieve- 
ment Test, the Barrett-Ryan English Test, 
and the Otis Mental Ability Test. For the 
males, the addition of these tests yields a 
multiple correlation of 0.70, an increase of 
0.08. Here the STEP Reading Test alone 
adds 0.04. A combination of HSA and 
STEP Reading gives a correlation of 0.65. 
High-school average and the Barrett-Ryan 
together give 0.62. Both of these combina- 
tions for this particular group are as high 
or higher than the combination of HSA and 
SAT scores. For the females at College D, 
the multiple correlation from HSA, SAT, 
STEP (five scores), Barrett-Ryan, Coop 
Math, and Otis is 0.80. In this particular 
situation the STEP Science and the Otis 
seem to be the outstanding additional con- 
tributors. STEP Science and HSA, or Otis 
and HSA, are pairs of variables which will 
predict as well or better than our usual set 
of three. 

No single STEP test seems to be an out- 
standing predictor. In College A, it was 
the Mathematics Test, in Colleges B and C, 
Social Studies, and in College D, Reading 
and Science. 

The combinations of as many as six STEP 
tests as additional predictors produces in- 
creases of from 0.02 to 0.11 or the relatively 
small average increase of 0.06. Attaining 
this increase is very expensive in terms of 
testing time and in terms of the time re- 
quired in the admissions office for applying 
up to a nine-variable prediction equation to 
each applicant. Since a large number of 
variables were required to achieve the in- 
crease in prediction accuracy, some of it 
will disappear upon cross-validation. 

As we previously noted, in all four of the 
colleges studied, the combination of our 
three usual predictors yields high correla- 
tions. It is possible that we are very closely 
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approaching the maximum and that it is 
impossible for any significant addition to be 
made by the STEP tests or any other pre- 
dictors. Studies in schools in which the cor- 
relation of these three predictors is consider- 
ably smaller, and where there is more room 
for addition to predictability, might pro- 
duce a different picture altogether. In situ- 
ations where SAT scores are not available, 
there is a possibility that the STEP tests 
might add considerably to HSA for predict- 
ing college success. However, if later studies 
agree with ours, we would have to conclude 
that the STEP achievement tests add very 
little to the degree of prediction accuracy we 
are now obtaining with a combination of 
HSA, SAT V, and SAT M. 


Placement in English and Mathematics 


In our placement studies, we have found 
that for fields such as English and mathe- 
matics, the scores on the SAT are frequently 
as useful as special placement or achieve- 
ment tests, even when the placement tests 
have been made up by the faculties teaching 
the English or mathematics courses. We 
have not yet studied the question of 
whether even better variables to use for 
placement would be the previous grades in 
the same field, e.g., high-school English 
grades for placement in college English 
courses. However, we are convinced that 
studies of placement instruments must be 
made for each specific course. No general 
answer for the placement problem seems to 
hold across institutions. 


Guidance Materials 


High-school counselors can help colleges 
to reduce the admissions problem by pre- 
liminary screening, by finding appropriate 
colleges for their students, and by encourag- 
ing talented students to go on to college. 
We in turn can help the high-school guid- 
ance counselor by translating the informa- 
tion used by college admissions officers into 
a form easily used in the high school. In 
order to make such admissions information 
most useful to the high school, the Office of 
Testing and Guidance invited private col- 
leges in Georgia which require the SAT to 
join with us and present data for all such 
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colleges in Georgia in one document. Since 
most of the private colleges did not have 
facilities or personnel for analysis of their 
own data, the Office of Testing and Guid- 
ance conducted the data analysis for both 
public and private colleges. Thirteen of the 
30 private colleges in Georgia (each one 
that requires the SAT) agreed to cooperate. 
At present, the Counselor's Guide [1] pro- 
vides admissions information on 28 of 
Georgia’s 50 colleges. 

The matter of how best to present these 
data to high-school counselors was of some 
interest. The data must be made as simple 
and as easy to use as possible. To keep the 
colleges happy, the data must avoid inviting 
comparisons of such things as average Col- 
lege Board scores. Colleges are rightfully 
sensitive about the fact that laymen often 
attempt to judge the quality of the college 
by the kind of student it admits, rather than 
the kinds of changes the college makes in 
the students after they have arrived. 

A third feature of the data should be an 
emphasis on the statistical nature of the 
predictions. Frequently, people are en- 
couraged to state predictions in the form, 
“Jimmy is most likely to make a C average 
at North Georgia College according to our 
previous experience.” While this means 
that the most probable grade for Jimmy is a 
C, there are lesser probabilities for Jimmy 
of grades on either side of that value. But 
most parents, and we fear many of the 
people doing counseling in high schools, 
tend to hear that statement as more like, 
“We have sized Jimmy up, and he’ll be a C 
student at North Georgia College.” 
Jimmy's most likely grade may be a C, but 
Jimmy may also have one chance in four of 
obtaining a B or better average, and he 
might think those odds are quite good. He 
might be rather discouraged to be told that 
he can’t do better than C work, which may 
be the way Jimmy hears the statement. 

We think we have found a good solution 
to the problem. It involved developing a 
simple formula from the regression equa- 
tion for predicting grades in each college for 
each sex. With each of these formulas goes 
a table which permits the counselor to take 
a student's College Board scores and his 
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TABLE 2 


Probabilities of College Grades Associated with Various Index Numbers at East Georgia College 


Boys Girls 
V+M+6HSA V + 10 HSA 
C or Bor Cor Bor 
Index Better Better A Index Better Better A 
1,300 0.98 0.51 0.02 1,200 0.98 
1,200 0.93 0.26 0.01 1,100 0.81 
1,100 0.80 0.10 1,000 0.99 0.43 
1,000 0.57 0.02 900 0.87 0.11 
900 0.32 0.01 800 0.99 0.52 0.01 
800 0.13 700 0.91 0.15 
700 0.04 600 0.61 0.02 
600 0.01 500 0.22 
400 0.03 


high-school average, to substitute them in 
the simple formula, and to find from the 
table the probabilities of that student's get- 
ting a C or better average, a B or better 
average, or a straight A average during his 
first year at the college. For example, tables 
for a fictitious institution appear in TABLE 
2. 

The College Board scores are automati- 
cally sent to a college or to a high-school 
counselor. A high-school average is com- 
puted for this purpose by giving 40 points 
for an A, 30 points for a B, etc. For a boy 
with a College Board V of 400, an M of 450, 
and high-school average of 25, we would 
substitute into the equation for boys. That 
equation is M+ 6HSA. The result is 
an Index of 1,000. We look in the table for 
boys and find that for a value of 1,000 the 
probability of a C or better average is 0.57, 
the probability of a B or better average is 
0.02, and the probability of a straight A 
average is essentially zero at East Georgia 
College. 

If a girl had a V of 400, an M of 390, and 
a HSA of 30, the Index would be 700, and 
we would expect her to have 91 chances in 
100 of a C or better average, 15 chances in 
100 of a B or better average, and less than 
one chance in 100 of a straight A average at 
East Georgia College. The simplified 
formulas of V + M + 6 HSA and V + 10 
HSA came directly from the multiple regres- 
sion equations for these students. In no 
case does the simplification reduce the cor- 
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relation between the predictors and college 
grades by more than 0.01. In cases where 
one of the predictors does not appear in the 
equation, such as in the equation for girls 
at this fictitious college, the reason is that we 
have found that the multiple correlation 
using only two predictors is within 0.02 of 
the multiple correlation using three. In 
such a case, we merely drop the predictor 
which is not contributing appreciably to 
the multiple correlation and rework the 
solution for two predictors. This happens 
in about half of our equations. 

We find this to be a very simple proce- 
dure, requiring from the user only rudi- 
mentary multiplication and addition. 
Without any appreciable sacrifice in accu- 
racy, the task for the counselor has been 
enormously reduced, and counselees seem to 
like and understand this way of examining 
their potential. Still, it would require con- 
siderable sagacity to pin down mean scores 
on the three predictors for boys and girls at 
East Georgia College. Probably anyone 
who could do that would know enough to 
realize that he had much more useful data 
in the table than would be provided by the 
most precise knowledge of mean scores. 
And the “probable” nature of predictions is 
abundantly clear in these tables. 

We explored making the process even 
more simple by finding one model equation 
which would fit almost every college with 
satisfactory accuracy. However, we have 
not yet found any way to accomplish this. 
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Since we estimate that at least 3,000 stu- 
dents graduate from Georgia high schools 
each year who are of college caliber, i.¢., in 
the top third of their classes, but who do 
not go to college mainly because they have 
never thought of it, we have taken one more 
step. We have prepared tables based only 
on the HSA for predicting grades in college. 
A college will usually have a student's 
grades, whether he has taken the SAT or 
not. Maybe by showing good students that 
they are good college material, high-school 
counselors will be able to interest them in 
going to college, and, incidentally, in tak- 
ing the SAT. 


Withdrawals from University System 
Colleges 

Our admissions predictions and the dis- 
tribution of predicted grades for students 
admitted to the University System colleges 
indicate that a large number of students are 
being admitted who are not predicted to do 
well. To ascertain what happens to these 
students in our colleges, we studied the with- 
drawals from the University System colleges 
of students who were admitted as freshmen 
in 1957. In the fall of 1958, each college 
registrar reported the quarter of withdrawal, 
the cumulative average grade at that time, 
and the registrar’s record of one of 12 rea- 
sons for the student's having withdrawn. 

Out of the 5,092 students who entered the 
University System in the fall of 1957, 1,982 
(39 per cent) had withdrawn by the end of 
the freshman year. The rate of attrition, 
i.e., the percentage of the class withdrawn, 
varies widely within the University System. 
One college lost 61 per cent of its freshman 
class during the first year, while another col- 
lege lost only 25 per cent. One-fourth of the 
19 colleges lost over half of their freshman 
classes, and no college had more than three- 
fourths of the class returning in 1958. 

When we examine the reasons for with- 
drawal from college, we find that only two 
per cent of the total number of withdrawing 
students are known to have withdrawn for 
financial reasons. Only one per cent are 
known to have withdrawn because of illness. 
The largest group of withdrawn students is 
those who leave after the spring quarter, 
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and, although eligible to return in the fall, 
simply do not reappear. This category ac- 
counts for 41 per cent of the withdrawals. 
An investigation of these “unknowns” has 
shown that in most of our colleges, many of 
them were achieving below C averages. We 
might assume, then, that the 25 per cent 
who are reported as withdrawing for scho- 
lastic deficiency is actually an underestimate 
of the proportion of students withdrawing 
for that reason. 

We compared the mean HSA, SAT V, and 
SAT M scores for students who withdrew 
for scholastic reasons and students who re- 
mained in school to begin their sophomore 
year. We found that the students who re- 
mained in school had significantly higher 
scores on at least one of the prediction vari- 
ables in all but one college. For the most 
part, those students, who were predicted to 
obtain above C averages, t.e., to “survive,” 
did survive, and 80 per cent of those who 
withdrew for scholastic reasons were pre- 
dicted to make less than C averages. Less 
than 10 per cent of those predicted to make 
above C averages had withdrawn for scho- 
lastic reasons. From 35 to 70 per cent of the 
students predicted to make below C aver- 
ages were still in school at the end of the 
freshman year. On closer examination, 
however, it was found that these students 
were achieving just about what they were 
predicted to achieve, below C averages, even 
though the college has not yet seen fit to 
exclude them. 


Summary 


Some of the salient findings of our re- 
search are: 

1. The average multiple correlation be- 
tween first-year college grade and a combina- 
tion of high-school average grade, College 
Board Verbal score, and College Board 
Mathematics score, in the 19 units of the 
University System of Georgia is about 0.65, 
with multiple correlations ranging from 
about 0.40 to about 0.80. The correlations 
average a little higher for girls, and the 
high-school average is a slightly better pre- 
dictor than either of the test scores taken 
alone. 

2. College Board scores are frequently 
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useful for placement of students in English 
and mathematics courses. 

3. Adding even a sizeable number of addi- 
tional test scores to the prediction equations 
seems to produce relatively small increases 
in predictability. The average increase in 
the multiple correlation is 0.06. This in- 
crease is achieved at the expense of many 
hours of additional testing time. 

4. The information used by college ad- 
missions officers in making admissions deci- 
sions can be translated into a form which is 
easily used in the high school, emphasizes 
the probability aspect of predictions, and 
is acceptable to the colleges. 

5. Thirty-nine per cent of students who 
enter University System colleges as freshmen 
have withdrawn by the beginning of the 


sophomore year. Of those, 25 per cent or 
more withdraw for scholastic reasons. An 
additional 22 per cent transfer to other in- 
stitutions. Less than 2 per cent withdraw 
for financial reasons, and only one per cent 
withdraw because of illness. 

6. Students who withdraw for scholastic 
reasons tend to be the students whose Col- 
lege Board scores and high-school record in- 
dicated that they would be expected to make 
less than a C average grade during their first 
year. 
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CHART SHOWS USE OF HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECTS IN NAVAL JOBS 


“Use Your Education” is the title of a chart devised by the U. S. Navy 
to aid the student and the counselor. The main subject field areas of 
the high school are listed in the center of the chart with the various occu- 
pations in the Navy listed on each side. A red star indicates that a subject 
is used daily while a blue star indicates the subject is used occasionally. 
While the occupational titles used are the various Navy billets, there is 
application to civilian occupations of the same or similar types. 

Printed in color, the charts are available in two sizes. One is mounted 
on cardboard with an easel back for classroom use. The second is a folder 
type and punched to fit the student’s 8'/, x 11 loose-leaf notebook. They 
may be obtained in quantity lots by calling the nearest Navy recruiter or 
writing to School Relations, 1833 Navy Annex, Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
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Psycho-Social Aspects of Work: 


A Critique of Occupational Information 


JOSEPH SAMLER 


am BRIEF HISTORY in vocational guid- 
ance reveals a period extending 
through the thirties of what may be termed 
a trait-centered approach in matching men 
and jobs. Perhaps it was Rogers’ great im- 
pact, perhaps it was the revival of psycho- 
analytic thought after its lapse in the 
twenties, perhaps it was our growing curi- 
osity concerning our own behavior that led 
to what many have termed a clinical ap- 
proach in vocational counseling. It is 
strange that we had to wait so long since 
Frank Parsons and Clifford Beers set the 
benchmarks, respectively, of the vocational 
guidance and mental hygiene movements in 
precisely the same year. It is strange that 
for more than 30 years, the two influential 
streams of thought traveled parallel but 
separate courses. 

The influence of personality theory on the 
work of the vocational counselor is well 
known. Indeed, hindsight, always 20-20, re- 
veals that the correction to a limited ap- 
proach of “true reasoning” concerning 
matching interests, abilities, and aptitudes 
with job demands may have gone too far. 
Nothing was clearer and more disconcert- 
ing than the pecking order which emerged 
with the white-coated psychiatrist at the 
top of the status hierarchy, followed by the 
similarly attired clinical psychologist, with 
the guidance worker bringing up an uncom- 
fortable rear. The preferred activity in 
many guidance offices became personality 
analysis, and the quest for help in occupa- 
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Counseling, Training, and Adjustment, Vocational 
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tional choice was seen as a masked symptom 
of personality disorder. 

Perhaps the pendulum had to swing to its 
end before it could settle to its own more 
limited orbit. Only in current literature 
are we beginning to see the conceptualiza- 
tion of an approach which delimits the 
appropriate roles of counseling and clinical 
psychologists. 

Nevertheless the progress made in enrich- 
ing counselor consideration of his client as 
a dynamic entity is indubitable and most 
rewarding. In the new perception of the 
counselor, the client became invested with 
feelings, aspirations, conflicts, problems, re- 
lationships with significant people in his 
life and these, for the counselors who were 
not embarrassed at helping with occupa- 
tional decisions, enriched and made vital 
the client’s problem in occupational de- 
velopment. 

The motivation for this paper, however, 
came into being as a result of the continu- 
ing observation that desirable though per- 
sonality oriented vocational guidance is, it 
is a one-sided development and that for 
critical other aspects of the process, we are 
about where we were at early stages in our 
professional development. For examina- 
tion here is not the nature of the counselor- 
client relationship but the counselor’s con- 
sideration of that world which the client 
with his unique picture of himself, his par- 
ticular identity, must enter: the world of 
work. 


The Reality of Occupational Information 


It is demonstrable that resources in oc- 
cupational information have remained rela- 
tively insulated. I am concerned here with 
the nature of occupational information 
available to counselor and client. The 
pertinent questions have to do with the 
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reality of the picture that emerges for the 
client after available information is studied, 
with its deficiencies, and the extent to 
which the picture is distorted because of 
its shortcomings. 

The point should not be mistaken. It is 
not that trend data are not current, earnings 
are reported inaccurately, or that the reality 
of union organization is slighted. As far as 
is known, there is increasing adherence to 
the NVGA Standards for Use in Preparing 
and Evaluating Occupational Literature 
[7]. It is even believed that counselors are 
increasingly competent at catching the omis- 
sions in such information and are properly 
suspicious of the handout with an axe to 
grind. 

What concerns me and my co-workers is 
that the same kind of rich consideration of 
personality dynamics that now dramatizes 
assessment and understanding of the client 
is not available in considering the role and 
function of work. We look in vain for a 
dynamic appreciation of work in terms of 
the individual’s role, his self-concept or 
identity, the exercise of his attitudes and 
fulfillment of his values, status considera- 
tion, and other related factors. 

And yet there is no longer any serious 

question that work is much more than a 
means of paying the supermarket cashier or 
of meeting mortgage payments. Caplow 
[3], Super [13], and Roe [8] have established 
the point that work is a way of life, that it 
affects the way we think of ourselves, the 
neighborhood we live in, the kind of clothes 
we wear, our leisure time activities, the 
friends we make, the values we hew to—the 
list is endless. 
v Although systematic research has still to 
validate it, there seems reason for thinking 
that occupational adjustment, the complex 
we identify as job satisfaction, may be much 
more dependent upon psychodynamic as- 
pects than upon wages, duties, hours of 
work, physical conditions, and so on. 

Such psychological factors are not com- 
pletely lacking in the available materials. 
The NVGA Outline, for instance, with ref- 
erence to worker qualifications, states in 
item VC “Special physical, mental, social, 
and personal qualifications, excluding those 
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obviously necessary for success in all types of 
work.” But this is the only such sub-item 
in 16 major categories of items. The Func- 
tional Occupational Classification Project 
takes into account a number of interest and 
temperament factors. An occasional refer- 
ence in the standard leaflet or brochure dis- 
cusses personality attributes necessary for 
competent performance on the job. But 
even these limited provisions are in them- 
selves inadequate. The references to per- 
sonality factors are in generalized terms; 
they are likely to have moralistic overtones; 
and they are cast in terms of job qualifica- 
tions as against needs satisfactions. 

Thus a paragraph from the Outlook dis- 
cussion of School Counselors states: 

It is especially important for counselors to be well 
adjusted, even tempered, and able to inspire the 
confidence of students. In a recent survey, school 
principals given a list of qualifications indicated 
that they considered the following items most im- 
portant in selecting counselors: (a) personality 
factors, such as emotional stability, (b) successful 
teaching experience before entry into counseling, 
and (c) graduate study in guidance [/]. 

The usual coverage of the by now stand- 
ard occupational information release is re- 
vealed by its outline. The highly useful 
Occupational Outlook Handbook compre- 
hends each of its presentations under the 
six-part outline: Nature of Work, Where 
Employed, Training and Other Qualifica- 
tions, Employment Outlook, Earnings and 
Working Conditions, and Where to Go for 
Other Information. Spot checking of vari- 
ous issues from SRA, Chronicle Press, Bell- 
man, B'nai B'rith, Personnel Services, and 
the others, reveals treatment under a vari- 
able outline which contains more areas 
than does the Outlook outline, but the ap- 
proach is much the same. 


The Economic Man; the Psychological 
Man 


It should be crystal clear that the picture 
occupational information presents today is 
one of the Economic Man. It is a one di- 
mensional portrayal of man who, contrary 
to the soundest of folk wisdom, lives by 
bread alone. There is no question of the 
need for a common framework of economic 
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considerations, wages, competitive condi- 
tions of training and education, the duties 
performed in payment for wages received, 
the lines of advancement, the certification 
and union membership conditions, and so 
on. But the skeleton, like all such struc- 
tures, lacks individuality, character, and 
uniqueness. For the central orientation of 
the economic man, the technique of choice 
for occupational information is job 
analysis and indeed as the nature of occupa- 
tional information is revealed, this is pre- 
cisely how such data are gathered. This is 
true for the capsules in the DOT, for the 
studies underlying the FOCP, for the de- 
scriptive material in the Occupational Out- 
look Handbook and for their large follow- 
ing of commercial publications of occupa- 
tional information. 

It seems a fair statement that as far as 
present resources in occupational literature 
are concerned, information that would 
characterize the Psychological Man at work 
is deficient or nonexistent. It is a conclu- 
sion, however, that each of us can check for 
ourselves. In the Outlook Handbook, from 
page 45 to page 758, embodying the occupa- 
tional descriptions and outlook statements, 
I was able to identify 35 paragraphs of the 
type presented before, in some way con- 
cerned with attributes of the kind looked 
for. This must not be regarded as criticism 
of the Handbook, however, since it reflects 
the best available thinking in the field as to 
the essentials of occupational information. 

It is quite interesting that the greatest 
contribution in this area seems to be made 
not by the text but by the occasional picture 
which typically reveals by the expression 
on the face of the worker, his posture, his 
inferred relationship with the person inter- 
acting, something of important relation- 
ships. 

It is tempting to say that as against the 
concept of the Economic Man we must pos- 
tulate the concept of the Psychological Man, 
but this would not be correct. Rather, we 
are concerned with both concepts in the 
utilization of insights and understandings 
of man at work. Since, however, we have a 
good understanding of the first, our empha- 
sis, as a corrective, will be on the second. 
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But we must agree on what we're talking 
about when we refer to the Psychological 
Man. We refer here to the worker’s role, 
his ability to work at a task that is congruent 
with his identity, the exercise of his values 
and attitudes, considerations of status, ways 
of meeting anxiety, patterns of interaction 
with others, out-of-work style of life, and 
totally, the way in which his personality 
needs will be met. They are all the con- 
siderations that deal with personality dy- 
namics not infrequently so well taken into 
account in assessing the counseling client. 


Three Illustrations 


Some will accept the need for such in- 
formation as self-evident. For others the 
point needs to be reinforced and perhaps 
can be done best by example. 

In the available descriptions of registered 
professional nurses, duties are described, 
specialties presented, training is outlined, 
costs are given, there is occasional reference 
to desired personality characteristics, the 
employment outlook is discussed, and there 
is considerable attention to earnings and 
working conditions. The pattern is taken 
from the Outlook Handbook but with some 
variation it is the same for other briefs 
describing this occupation. It is a picture 
as indicated before of the Economic Man 
(or in this case, obviously, of the Economic 
Woman). Contrast it with only a para- 
graph from Thorner: 


It will be recalled that the nurse is faced with 
the problem of achieving a compromise between the 
functionally specific impersonality of her role and 
the therapeutically beneficial expression of interest, 
warmth, kindness, and sympathy elicited both by 
the condition of the patient and his expectations of 
what constitutes proper feminine conduct. The 
nurse, however, cannot allow herself to become emo- 
tionally involved without paying a penalty. Patients 
are often irritating, demanding, and unreasonable; 
they suffer intensely, weeping and moaning; they 
die. If she were to take these things to heart, if she 
were to bring her professional cares home with her, 
the nurse would collapse under the strain. Although 
impersonality is the norm, deviating reactions to a 
serious case sometimes occur. These, however, are 
very largely confined to private duty nursing, since 
regular staff nurses have too many patients to allow 
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the development of emotional attachments. This 
condition facilitates the operation of functionally 
specific impersonality. A private duty nurse on oc- 
casion may identify with the patient to such a de- 
gree that she will suffer with the patient and, if he 
dies, she may mourn. The other reaction is quite 
different. The nurse identifies and suffers with the 
patient up to a certain degree of intensity of suffer- 
ing on his part. Beyond that, she becomes extremely 
detached; the patient becomes “it.” Should “it” die, 
however, the nurse may collapse in a nervous break- 
down [15]. 


Similarly we can contrast the information 
on the job of the union business agent as 
presented in the available literature with 
a more psychologically oriented presenta- 
tion. SRA Occupational Brief No. 255, 
Industrial and Labor Relations Workers, 
offers the following as part of its discussion 
of the field of work: 


Practically every union officer, regardless of his 
job, performs labor relations work in his everyday 
duties. The main job of the business agent is to see 
that employer-union agreement is being lived up to 
and to settle grievances and misunderstandings. In 
some companies that operate under union agree- 
ments, grievances of employees are handled through 
the shop stewards who are elected for each depart- 
ment. In a large concern, there is a steward for 
each department. Stewards are employees of the 
company, but are allowed time off for their griev- 
ance work. 

One of the important labor relations tasks of a 
union officer is negotiating agreements with em- 
ployers. He draws up, negotiates, and interprets 
union contracts. He supervises picketing, strike 
benefits, and presents the union's case at arbitration 
meetings. 


Consider the contribution however made 
by the following paragraphs, part of a more 
extensive discussion. 


As a result of these time demands, opportunities 
for activities beyond the union sphere (home, fam- 
ily, friends, etc.) were severely limited during the 
work week and sometimes during the weekends as 
well. The weekends provided the business agents 
with a chance to ‘catch up’ or sometimes were filled 
with meetings that either could not be fitted into 
the five-day week or were of an emergency nature. 
The job demanded all, and any reluctance to give 
unsparingly was viewed critically by others in the 
organization. Consequently, considerable psycho- 
logical, as well as physical, isolation from family 
and friends occurred. The lack of interest in, or 
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understanding of, the business agents’ problems 
shown by these groups also enhanced the agents’ 
isolation. The psychological and physical anchoring 
points for the union business agents had to be, and 
literally were, in the job. 

Although they were operating under constant ten- 
sion, they could not afford to show it. In all but 
exceptional situations, they were expected to keep 
their tempers and be diplomatic with management, 
to keep a respectfully factual attitude with arbitra- 
tors, to maintain a sympathetic attitude toward the 
rank and file, to support and teach their subordinate 
union officers, and to be helpfully constructive with 
their peers. They were expected to approach prob- 
lems with enthusiasm, and to devote untold energy 
to each phase of their work. They had to be tire- 
less, ever-enthusiastic, emotionally involved, yet in- 
tellectually calm. 

The business agents, then, were operating in an 
environment that demanded their time and energy 
to the exclusion of normal social intercourse with 
other groups. They were constantly faced with 
problems of others and were responsible for taking 
over such burdens. They were confronted with 
situations that negated the advisability of being 
open, of sharing, or of taking the word of either 
antagonist or protagonist. They were always ex- 
pected to be ready to take on new responsibilities 
with enthusiasm and grace, and to encounter ag- 
gression and hostility in others with tact and di- 
plomacy. They lived and worked for and with 
others, but could not share with them [1/0]. 


In the same way we can contrast refer- 
ences to secondary school teachers. If we 
select from a standard reference (Occupa- 
tional Outlook Handbook) those para- 
graphs that come closest to a psychological 
view of work, we find the following: 


Secondary school teachers—those employed in 
junior and senior high schools—usually specialize 
in a subject-matter field such as English, history, 
mathematics, or science. They teach several classes 
every day either in their main field only or in that 
field and one or two related subjects. The most 
frequent combinations are English and history or 
other social science subjects; mathematics and gen- 
eral science; and chemistry and biology or general 
science. Teachers in fields such as home economics, 
agriculture, commercial subjects, driver education, 
music, art, and industrial arts are less likely to have 
classes in other subjects. 

Besides giving classroom instruction from 20 to 30 
hours each week, secondary school teachers also 
develop and plan teaching materials, develop and 
correct tests, keep records, make out reports, consult 
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with parents, and perform other duties. Many of 
them supervise student extra-class activities—some- 
times after regular school hours. Maintenance of 
good relations with parents, the community, and 
fellow teachers is an important aspect of their jobs. 


But consider the insight Crambs gives us 
about the teacher as a member of a minority 


group: 


The behavior of teachers as members of a minority 
group is an outgrowth of other aspects of the role 
of the teacher in the community. The teacher in 
the small community is conspicuous. Everyone 
knows who the teacher is; children are everywhere, 
and seem to be countless little spies reporting on 
what the teacher is doing. The typical reaction is 
that of the young teacher who remarked, ‘I feel as 
if I lived in a goldfish bowl.’ Although neighbors 
and friends observe each other casually in their 
daily routines, teachers are subjected to many more 
such observations, since their range of acquaintances 
is wider than for most others in the community. All 
500 children of a school will eventually know Miss 
Smith, the fifth-grade teacher; many of the parents 
will know her. What she wears, what she does, and 
whom she is seen with are commented on by many 
people. It is no wonder that Miss Smith feels con- 
spicuous. This sort of conspicuousness is, in some 
respects, similar to that felt by the Negro; wherever 
he goes he is immediately ‘seen.’ The teacher like- 
wise is always recognized as ‘teacher.’ And recog- 
nition in the context of the American Puritan tra- 
dition also implies judgment. To be known is flat- 
tering if one is of high status, otherwise it is hardly 
to be desired [4]. 


Or two paragraphs from Becker’s discus- 
sion of teacher-pupil relationship. 


Discipline is the second of the teacher’s major 
problems with her students. Willard Waller points 
to its basis when he wrote that “Teacher and pupil 
confront each other in the school with an original 
conflict of desires, and however much that conflict 
may be reduced in amount, or however much it may 
be hidden, it still remains.’ We must recognize that 
conflict, either actual or potential, is ever present 
in the teacher-pupil relationship, the teacher at- 
tempting to maintain her control against the chil- 
dren’s efforts to break it. The conflict is felt even 
with those children who present least difficulty; a 
teacher who considered her pupils models of good 
behavior nevertheless said: 

But there's tension all the time. Between you and 

the students. It’s hard on the nerves. Teaching 

is fun, if you enjoy your subject but it’s the disci- 
pline that keeps your nerves on edge, you know 


what I mean? There's always that tension. Some- 
times people say ‘Oh, you teach school. That's 
an easy job, just sitting around all day long.’ 
They don’t know what it’s really like. It’s hard 
on your nerves! [2]. 


These are excerpts only, of course, and 
while they are believed to be representative 
of this type of literature, they cannot be of- 
fered as such. Nevertheless, the manner in 
which the worker’s personality needs will be 
met becomes much clearer through this type 
of discussion. It leaps to the eye that even 
in these brief paragraphs the occupation 
comes alive. The workers live and breathe 
and interact. Accordingly the message they 
give is all the more alive and meaningful. 


The Available Materials 


The point to be made here is that the 
type of occupational information literature 
available to the counselor does not reflect 
the ideas and insights suggested as essential 
for man at work. Further that, as is evi- 
dent, there is such a literature, but it does 
not happen to be in the sources generally 
used by the counselor. It does not happen 
to be there because the basic orientation of 
present occupational literature is toward job 
analysis and the Economic Man. We must 
look, therefore, to the psychological and 
sociological sources. 

Here we find a fertile area. As a reason- 
ably good sample, every issue of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Review and the American 
Journal of Sociology for 1956, 1957 and 1958 
was checked. This is a total of 36 issues for 
both publications. Material relating to 
style of life in work, status, role, personality 
needs were found in 49 articles in 27 issues. 
It is scarcely necessary to remind ourselves 
of the widespread contributions by sociolo- 
gists in their studies of the factory worker, 
white-collar worker, nurses, student-physi- 
cians, psychiatrists, and other occupations. 

That this should not be news to coun- 
selors is indicated in the articles carried in 
the Personnel and Guidance Journal by 
Danskin in the November, 1955, and 
October, 1957, issues. In the second of 
these Danskin lists 70 references to pertinent 
literature of the type discussed. 
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The Essential Research 

One useful area of activity, it seems clear, 
is attention by writers of occupational in- 
formation to this area of information and 
its integration within the occupational pic- 
ture presented. While this would greatly 
enrich occupational information literature, 
in itself it is not enough. This is because 
we will be taking material that happens to 
be available. What is available is not nec- 
essarily best suited for us, changing with 
the changing sociology of the occupation, or 
sufficiently comprehensive to meet our needs 
for the large array of information necessary 
in considering a spread of occupations in 
counseling. 

It should be quite clear by now that we 
require a systematic approach in securing 
the information we need. The problem is 
to identify as best we can with available 
techniques, and better as new theory evolves 
and more sensitive instruments are devel- 
oped, those psychological and sociological 
aspects of occupations that may make the 
difference for the particular individual be- 
tween sound choice and poor choice, be- 
tween the ability to meet the expectations 
the individual establishes in accordance 
with his identity and their frustration, be- 
tween the exercise of attitudes and values 
to the advantage of the worker and his un- 
happiness in functioning in a situation 
and in a way contrary to his basic behavior 
choices, between patterns of interaction 
with others that are rewarding and those 
that annoy and frustrate him; totally the 
problem is one of meeting his personality 
needs or of thwarting them. 

How should this be done? The begin- 
ning of such a work is available. In 1959, 
reviewing the literature on personality needs 
in occupations, Gray annotates 22 specific 
investigations dealing with personality vari- 
ables in occupations or student groups pur- 
suing different courses of study [5]. In their 
reviews of the sociology and psychology of 
work, Caplow [3], Super [13], and Roe [8], 
among others, refer to various studies in this 
area. 

The need for additional descriptive mate- 
rials of the cultural systems or subsystems of 
the job, occupation, indystry, plant, shop, 
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office, is self-evident. Theory must be built 
upon such descriptive data. It is a task that 
must involve the counseling psychologist as 
well as the social psychologist and sociolo- 
gist. This is because the needs of the client 
and his counselor constitute a charter for 
such investigations. 

We will need to develop the techniques 
and instruments to identify and assess the 
ideas central in this discussion. For in- 
stance, role aspiration will require definition 
and clarification as a personality manifesta- 
tion and as a potential in given working 
situations. We shall have to come to terms 
with assessment of values in the function of 
personality and the possibility for their ful- 
fillment at work. We shall have to sharpen 
constructs like “self-concept” and “identity” 
because they are totalities and probably not 
amenable to ready assessment or measure- 
ment in the individual or situation. Theory 
and techniques now available for assessing 
patterns of interaction with others probably 
could be utilized with little difficulty in this 
task. Our greatest need, of course, in this as 
in other areas, is for a sound and compre- 
hensive theory of personality on which to 
build necessary structures of personality 
needs and their satisfaction. Work, after 
all, is only another setting for functioning of 
personality. 

While working along these lines, we will 
have to consider a question raised by 
thoughtful observers. While Super feels 
that we need a great deal more information 
about the satisfaction of personality needs in 
occupations, he points out not only that 
there are many patterns of interaction in the 
same occupation, that different personality 
needs are satisfied, but that the job or occu- 
pation itself may lead to changes in attitude 
and values on the part of workers. There is 
a reciprocal effect in other words, worker to 
job, and job to worker [13]. Roe also points 
to the possibility that individual jobs have 
their own personality requirements [9]. In 
a paper delivered in 1959 Gustad raises the 
same issue [6]. 

The idea of a sociology and psychology 
not of occupations or industry but of in- 
dividual jobs or positions is likely to prove 
so complex as to make such an approach fall 
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of its own weight. But probably the truth 
in this as in so many problems, lies some- 
where in between, leaving room for an ap- 
proach of the kind urged in this paper. 
While it is obvious, as Gustad points out, 
that medicine accommodates the “country- 
clubbing, extroversive individual, it also 
makes room for the shy retiring individual.” 
Medicine as a whole, and other occupations 
or sub-occupational groups may require at 
least common denominators in personality 
investment and social functioning capable 
of identification and description. 

Indeed in reviewing research in their 
monograph Scientific Careers—Vocational 
Development Theory, Super and Bachrach 
state: 


. there are sometimes advantages in working 
with more refined occupational categories such as 
creative researchers and routine assistants, pediatri- 
cians and surgeons, perhaps electrical engineers and 
sales engineers. Differentiating interest patterns 
which predict occupational choice and occupational 
stability have been identified for both occupations 
and specialties. In view of the failure to identify 
any clearcut personality patterns for occupations, 
and the success of preliminary personality studies 
of specialty groups, it would be worth ascertaining 
whether or not there are distinctive personality 
patterns for specialties (of both field and level) 
within a given occupation. It seems altogether 
likely that, once adequate designs and instruments 
are used, the differing role expectations of specialties 
will result in the finding of occupational personality 
patterns [14]. 


In coming closer to the task we cannot 
wait for the availability of competent per- 
sonality theory or for the perfection of in- 
struments or other assessment techniques, 
even though it is indisputable that 10 years 
from now we will know more than we know 
now and 25 years from now we will be even 
more skillful. At any given point in time, 
psychological functioning can best be as- 
sessed by the best methods then available. 
While there are a great many instruments, 
especially in personality assessment, that are 
worth just about the few cents they cost, 
there are others that are soundly based and 
sophisticated in their standardization and 
use. 

Thus the TAT and the instruments based 
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on that conceptually respectable instrument, — 


e.g., the Edwards Personality Profile Sched- 
ule, offers an obvious resource for our pur- 
pose and indeed Cleveland has addressed 
himself to this problem with promising re- 
sults in terms of identification of the differ- 
ential needs of dietitians, nurses, and other 
groups. Similarly other investigators have 
used other instruments, e.g., the Allport- 
Vernon Studies of Values, and obtained dif- 
ferentiating patterns for different occupa- 
tional groups. Other approaches, e.g., using 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank, have 
been referred to earlier in this paper. 


One Clear Approach 


There is one approach, however, which 
holds enough promise for identifying the 
Psychological Man at work to warrant brief 
description here. This is not, of course, the 
only method we can follow but illustrates 
what is possible. It is based on Murray's 
constructs for classifying psychogenic needs 
and consists of two parallel instruments for 
assessing the individual’s needs and the 
need-related characteristics of a given situa- 
tion. 

This work is part of the research program 
of the Psychological Research Center at 
Syracuse University [11]. The two instru- 
ments consist of?: 

1. The Stern Activities Index which con- 
sists of a list designed to reflect preference in 
interaction and therefore capable of being 
analyzed in terms of psychogenic needs. 

The Activities Index identifies 42 needs as 
distinguishable patterns of manifest be- 
havior. 

Psychodiagnostic interpretations of indi- 
vidual profiles are based on a clinical ap- 
praisal of the relation between the various 
needs. The measures are quantified and 
have been subject to sophisticated statistical 
analysis. 

2. Accompanying the Activities Index is 
another instrument, The College Charac- 
teristic Index. 


1The statements following are drawn from or 
are paraphrased from the Preliminary Manual re- 
ferenced in item 11 in the Reference list. 
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“In this case the purpose is to develop a 
measure of situational press as distinguished 
from individual needs.” 

The College Index has been constructed 
as a direct complement to the Activities In- 
dex. Corresponding to each Needs Scale of 
the Activities Index is a scale describing 
aspects of a college environment which 
would tend to satisfy, support, reward, or 
reinforce an individual who is characterized 
by the need in question. 

Findings even thus far are most interest- 


ing: 


1. Differences between faculty and student responses 
within an institution were found to be very much 
smaller than the difference in scores between 
institutions. 

2. Each college appeared to be characterized by a 
distinctive press profile. 


It is obvious that this approach is de- 
signed to assess differential needs satisfied by 
different colleges but it leaps to the eye that 
what we have here is a means of assessing in 
terms of psychogenic needs a particular 
social system, in this case a college setting. 
With different items descriptive of work 
settings, the approach could be precisely the 
same in assessing the press of the occupation 
or the work situation. Indeed Stern, Stein, 
and Bloom [/2] report that a limited 
number of just such investigations using the 
present College Characteristic Index have 
been accomplished with most promising re- 
sults. 


The prospect of a new field of investiga- 
tion in order to come to terms with the psy- 
chological realities of work is, of course, 
threatening. However, determination of 
the dimensions of the Psychological Man at 
work is a task that the counselor confronts 
every day in his work, only he does it, so to 
speak, off the cuff, on the basis of feel and 
personal experiences. Here too there is a 
parallel with the systematization of knowl- 
edge and technique in the work of the 
counselor. Assessment of interest, academic 
aptitude, personality traits are all cases in 
point; previously accomplished on the basis 
at best of the counselor’s own experience, 
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they have been rationalized so that as best 
we can we use scientific method and the 
findings of disciplined inquiry. 

In any case we are up against it and in the 
self-respecting exercise of our function, have 
no choice. To deal only with the Economic 
Man at work is to deal only with one part of 
the worker’s functioning, and while this is 
important, the evidence on every hand 
points to its inadequacy. Using available 
theory and methodology we must begin to 
assess the Psychological Man at work and 
put what we find to use in our counseling. 
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Persistence of Vocational Choice 
of the Merit Scholarship Winners 


AUBREY L. FORREST 


stupies have reported the effec- 
tiveness of efforts to recruit top high 
school graduates into so-called “critical 
fields.” namely, engineering, scientific re- 
search, teaching, and medicine. Typical of 
these surveys were two conducted in the fall 
of 1956. 

One was a study of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals of the 
5,280 boys and 6,874 girls entered in its an- 
nual scholarship competition [J]. These 
college-bound seniors ranked in the top five 
per cent of their class and were members of 
the National Honor Society. Of this group, 
30 per cent of the total and 46.5 per cent of 
the girls expected to enter the teaching pro- 
fession; 16.7 per cent of the total and 37.3 
per cent of the boys expected to enter engi- 
neering fields; 13.8 per cent of the total ex- 
pected to enter the field of medicine; and 
10.7 per cent of the total and 17.8 per cent of 
the boys expected to enter careers in science 
research. 

Another study, conducted by the National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation, surveyed 
5,078 semifinalists in the 1956 Merit Scholar- 
ship competition [2]. Results of this survey 
showed that 25 per cent of the total group 
and 56 per cent of the boys expected to enter 
careers associated with engineering or sci- 
ence research; 20 per cent of the total group 
and 36 per cent of the girls had selected a 
career in teaching; and 10 per cent of the 
total expected to enter some field of medi- 
cine. 

Assuming persistence in these original 
choices, these figures would indicate to both 
the recruiters and counselors of talented 
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youth that the critical fields were also the 
most popular. Only a few studies, however, 
have attempted to examine the persistence 
of vocational choice of highly talented 
youth. 

At least one study indicates that 50 per 
cent of the normal college population will 
change fields of major during the four years 
of undergraduate study [3]. Iffert, in a 
study of 13,700 men and women in 149 col- 
leges, asked students to check those major 
fields, from a list of 61 titles, in which they 
had great interest at the time they entered 
college. They were also instructed to indi- 
cate those subjects in which they next be- 
came interested, if they changed their major 
field of study while in college. The average 
persistence of interest for men in the 14 sub- 
ject fields reported was 42.3 per cent. 
Women displayed an average persistency of 
interest in 16 subject fields of 45.2 per cent. 
For boys, the three fields which had the 
greatest “holding power” were engineering, 
physical education, and business adminis- 
tration. The three which had the least 
holding power were mathematics, biology, 
and chemistry. For girls, the fields demon- 
strating the most holding power were educa- 
tion, nursing, and home economics. Those 
which had the least holding power were 
social work, pre-medicine, and psychology. 
Iffert concluded that, “Changes in subject 
field of interest by college students tended to 
be identified with bread and butter con- 
siderations.” Shifting from one field of 
study to another seemed to be due to prac- 
tical considerations and financial oppor- 
tunities. Iffert also noted that the major 
trends were from theoretical to practical 
subject fields of interest. 

In a study based upon a questionnaire 
completed by scholarship winners in the 
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1956 National Merit Scholarship Program 
at the end of their freshman year [4], 
Thistlethwaite found a tendency for Merit 
Scholars to shift from science to non-science 
major fields of study and from applied to 
theoretical fields. 

These four studies raise questions of in- 
terest to both the recruiters and counselors 
of talented youth. To what extent do 
changes in major field of study indicate 
changes in vocational choice? How per- 
sistent are talented youth in their vocational 
choices? What are the patterns of change, 
if any? If patterns exist, what appear to be 
the motivations for change? 


Method 


In both the Iffert and Thistlethwaite 
studies, a single questionnaire was used and 
the subjects were asked to recall their origi- 
nal choice of major field. The present 
study was based upon two questionnaires 
completed by 507 of the 555 Merit Scholars 
selected in the 1956 National Merit Pro- 
gram. During the fall semester of the 1955— 
1956 school year, as high school seniors par- 
ticipating in the first Merit Program they 
were asked, “Look ahead fifteen years. De- 
scribe in a paragraph of not over one 
hundred words what you hope to be doing.” 
A second questionnaire administered at the 
end of their third year of college asked, 
“What do you hope to be doing five to ten 
years after graduation?” Both questions re- 
lated to approximately the same time 
period, 1965 to 1970. 

Selected primarily on the basis of com- 
petitive tests from among the top one or two 
per cent of the nation’s high school gradu- 
ates, these Merit Scholars have been en- 
rolled in 160 different colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the country. Not included 
in this study are the 48 Scholars who had not 
completed three years of undergraduate 
study. Data are included for 368 males and 
139 females. 

In tabulating responses to both question- 
naires, responses were included under each 
category only if it were clear that the re- 
spondent had decided upon a particular 
vocational area. Answers which were am- 
biguous or undecided were included in a 
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category labeled “Undecided.” Many of the 
female Scholars included marriage and 
family plans as primary or secondary pre- 
occupations during the time period with 
which this study was concerned. These 
were disregarded and the part-time or full- 
time vocational choice was tabulated. 

All categories were considered to be mu- 
tually exclusive. “Research” includes em- 
ployment for pure research purposes, in 
private and governmental settings, includ- 
ing medical research. “Engineering” in- 
cludes consulting, planning and practical 
employment in private and governmental 
enterprises. “Business” includes all em- 
ployment in private practice at a manage- 
ment level, excluding those who are inter- 
ested in purely legal aspects, but including 
those who may have scientific backgrounds, 
but specifically state their goal as being that 
of administration and management of per- 
sonnel. “Military” includes only career 
officers, not engaged in scientific research. 

The National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 
tion receives from Scholars regular annual 
reports on which they inform the Corpora- 
tion of their present major field of study. 
The following categories are used to classify 
major fields of study: literature and lan- 
guage; social sciences and history; physical 
science; engineering; art; music; business 
administration; speech and drama; mathe- 
matics; and philosophy and religion. 


Findings 


Data were tabulated on the changes and 
non-changes of major fields of study and 
vocational choice for the 292 males and 120 
females whose first choice was classifiable. 
While 50 per cent of the males who had a 
specific first vocational choice changed their 
choice during the three and one-half year 
period, only 32 per cent changed major field 
of study. Among the females, 54 per cent 
changed their original vocational choice, 
while 39 per cent made a change in major 
field of study. 

Of the 94 males who changed major field, 
79 per cent changed also their vocational 
choice; of the 47 females who changed major 
field, 85 per cent changed also their voca- 
tional choice. Of the 198 males who made 
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no change in major field, 64 per cent also 
made no change in vocational choice; while 
of the 73 who made no change in major 
field, 66 per cent also made no change in 
vocational choice. 

These data would indicate that although 
a change in major field is usually accom- 
panied by a change in vocational choice and 
that persistence in one’s major field is us- 
ually accompanied with persistence in voca- 
tional choice, there may exist a substantial 
number of exceptions to this tendency. 
This suggests another measure of stability 
of interest among talented youth. 

It might be useful to study independently 
persistency in major field of study and per- 
sistency in vocational choice. We would, 
then, hypothesize that the interests of some 
students revolve around a major subject of 
interest, while the interests of others revolve 
around a vocational goal. If the data are 
examined in this light, we find that among 
the 292 males who had a classifiable choice 
of vocation and major field, 75 per cent 
maintained a preference for either their first 


field of study or their first vocational choice. 
Of the 120 females who had a classifiable 
choice of vocation and major field, 67 per 
cent maintained their interest in either their 
first choice of major or vocational goal. 
This indicates for both sexes a higher de- 
gree of stability of interest than would be 
indicated if we considered either major field 
of interest or vocational choice alone. 

TABLE | shows the data for the 368 males 
responding to both questionnaires; 328 had 
a specific vocational choice on one or both 
questionnaires; and 261 indicated specific 
choices on both. In order to determine the 
pattern of change from the table, it should 
be read from the left-hand column to the 
top. For example, the number who 
changed from scientific research to science 
teaching is shown as 20. The totals and 
percentages in the four right-hand columns 
indicate the results of the two question- 
naires. 

Of the 292 having a specific choice on the 
first questionnaire, 73 per cent chose the 
scientific fields of science teaching, research, 


TABLE 1 
Patterns of Change in Vocational Choice of Male Merit Scholars (1956-1959)* 


By « = 3 + ~ 
Science 
Teaching 10 2 2 5 19 532 @% 123.5 
Non-science 
Teaching 1 8 3 35 WA 
Research 20 4 2 9 1 11 118 72 194 
Engineering 6 1 7 21 3 S @ 0.1 O.6 58 15.8 25 6.8 
Medical 
Practice 1 2 2 15 1 1 a2. 6.90 2 7.3 
Law & Gov’t. 4 * 1 14 ne 9 5.2 @ 7.6 
Business 3 a 2 20 6 34 9.2 39 10.6 
Writing 1 oat 1 1 3 1 7 1.9 3 0.8 
Art & Music .. os 1 1 2 6.5 2 0.5 
Undecided 11 12 Bes 2 1 40 


* Example: The number changing from scientific research to science teaching equals 20. 


t Per cents are based on grand total of 368. 
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engineering and medicine; 50 per cent chose 
the theoretical fields of teaching and re- 
search. Of the 297 indicating a specific 
vocational choice in the second question- 
naire, 58 per cent chose scientific fields; 55 
per cent chose the theoretical fields. 

Although these data indicate a tendency 
for male Scholars to move from scientific to 
non-scientific vocational fields and from ap- 
plied to theoretical fields, the trends are not 
clear cut. Fields of engineering and medi- 
cal practice showed slight increases, and the 
area of science teaching indicated a sub- 
stantial increase. The major loss in the 
scientific area was in the field of research. 
The major increase in the non-scientific field 
was in non-science teaching. Also of inter- 
est was the trend shown for those originally 
undecided to go into the three theoretical 
fields of science teaching, non-science teach- 
ing, and research. There was a marked 
trend for those with a specific first choice, 
but who later became undecided, to move 
away from fields of science teaching, re- 
search, and engineering. This kind of 
change probably represents a period of 
transition in which these Scholars will fol- 
low their colleagues into non-science voca- 
tional fields. There is also some indication 
that there was a trend to move away from 
the business management field to more 
theoretical fields. 

Perhaps a better indication of trends is to 
examine the 261 who had specific vocational 
choices at both times during the study. Of 
these, 114 changed their vocational choice. 
Of the 114, 51 per cent changed to more 
theoretical fields; 24 per cent changed to less 
theoretical fields; 25 per cent changed to 
fields in which the work was at about the 
same level of abstraction. Of the 114, 7 per 
cent changed from non-science to scientific 
fields; 43 per cent changed from science to 
non-science fields; and 55 per cent did not 
change from science to non-science or vice 
versa. 

Of the female Scholars, 139 responded to 
both questionnaires; 132 had specific voca- 
tional choices on one or both question- 
naires; and 107 indicated a specific choice 
on both questionnaires. 

TABLE 2 shows the results of both ques- 
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tionnaires. Of the 120 who had specific 
vocational choices in the first questionnaire, 
47 per cent chose the scientific fields; 50 per 
cent chose the highly theoretical fields. Of 
the 119 having a specific vocational choice 
in the second questionnaire, 35 per cent 
chose scientific fields; 66 per cent chose the 
theoretical fields. 

The number of girls selecting science 
teaching remained stable, while non-science 
teaching showed a substantial increase. Re- 
search, engineering, and medical practice 
showed slight decreases. 

Of the 107 who had vocational choices on 
both questionnaires, 53 changed their voca- 
tional choice. Of the 53 who changed, 47 
per cent changed to more theoretical fields; 
13 per cent changed to less theoretical fields; 
and 40 per cent changed to fields which were 
at approximately the same level of abstrac- 
tion. Of the 53, 9 per cent changed from 
non-science to science fields; 34 per cent 
changed from science to non-science voca- 
tional fields; and 57 per cent did not change 
from science to non-science or vice versa. 


Discussion and Summary 


In this study of vocational plans of 507 
Merit Scholars, it was found that about one- 
half changed vocational choice between 
their senior year in high school and the end 
of their junior year in college. Female 
Scholars demonstrated a slightly higher rate 
of change than male Scholars. 

It was further demonstrated that a change 
in major field was closely related to change 
in vocational choice. In 80 per cent of the 
cases in which there was a change in major 
field, there was also a change in vocational 
choice; while in 65 per cent of the cases 
where there was no change in major field of 
study, there was also no change in vocational 
choice. This suggests that a strong tendency 
exists for a change in major field of study 
to result in a change in vocational choice, 
while a change in vocational choice is less 
likely to result in a change in major field. 
Perhaps this is because a vocational choice, 
at this point in a student’s life, is easier to 
change, or at least to declare, than the major 
field of study choice. It was also found, 
however, that three-fourths of the males and 
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two-thirds of the females maintained their 
interest in either their original choice of 
vocational field or major field of study. 

The present study indicates that the 
major patterns of change were from science 
to non-science fields and from practical to 
theoretical fields. The former trend seems 
to show that the efforts to recruit talented 
students into scientific fields have not been 
as successful as first thought on the basis of 
studies of original choices of major fields of 
study. Insofar as the critical field of teach- 
ing is concerned, indications are that more 
and more talented youth will tend to switch 
to the field of teaching as a part of the 
general trend from applied to theoretical 
fields. 

One interpretation of the science to non- 
science trend would be that some high 
school students who are not really interested 
in science are being recruited by current 
efforts to increase the supply of scientists. 
There is also the possibility that the hope of 
winning a scholarship has played a role in 
influencing the stated preferences of voca- 


tional choice for these Merit Scholars. Be- 
cause of the nature of some scholarship 
sponsors, a student seeking financial aid may 
feel that his chances of success are better if 
he states that he proposes to enter a science 
occupation. 

Patterns of change in vocational choice of 
Merit Scholars were found to be different 
from those of the normal college population 
studied by Iffert. Merit Scholars are seem- 
ingly less concerned with “bread and butter 
considerations” in making occupational 
changes. This would suggest that the moti- 
vations or values of talented youth differ 
from those of the normal college population 
in that talented youth perceive certain bene- 
fits to be found in the more theoretical pur- 
suits which are not to be found in the prac- 
tical fields; or, such values or motivations 
may be the result of the high socio-economic 
status of Merit Scholars. The same obser- 
vations may be made in comparing the at- 
tractiveness of scientific with non-scientific 
fields. 

One further interpretation of the data 


TABLE 2 
Patterns of Change in Vocational Choice of Female Merit Scholars (1956-1959)* 


3 « » 8 s 8 8 
Science 
Teaching 9 3 acre 1 15 10.8 14 10.1 
Non-science 
Teaching ats 21 = 1 howl 4 27 19.4 52 37.4 
Research 2 4 Su a 2 1 1 18 12.9 13 9.4 
Engineering 3 a - 1 7 5.0 6 4.3 
Medical 
Practice 2 3 1 16 11.5 9 6.5 
Law & Gov't. .. 1 co a 1 3 9 6.5 5 3.6 
Business 4: 1 rs 3 2.2 5 3.6 
Religion 1 0.1 0.7 1 0.7 
Writing 3 1 9 6.5 7 5.0 
Social Work wi 5 Tea! 6 4.3 2 1.4 
Art & Music “hi 3 bal 8 5.8 5 3.6 
Undecided 1 5 13.7 20 14.4 


* Example: The number changing from scientific research to science teaching equals 2. 


+ Per cents are based on grand total of 139. 
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Be- would include the possibility that the choice among talented youth appear to be 
‘ship changes in vocational choice are related to motivated by desires to seek vocational areas 
may the college experience per se. A recent which give more stress to humanistic values 
er if study of Thistlethwaite suggests that college and to achievement in areas stressing or re- 
ence faculties in science and non-science areas quiring work at higher levels of abstraction. 

differ significantly [5]. Thistlethwaite Trends toward teaching may involve a de- 
ce of found that “faculties in the arts, humanities, _ sire for greater independence or other needs. 
rent and social sciences tended to exhibit an It would appear then that recruiting efforts 
ition image which is more friendly, and enthusi- will fall short of success if they are limited 
eem- astic, and supportive than that presented by _ to financial inducements alone. 
utter faculties in the natural and biological sci- 
onal ences. The former impressed students as 
noti- exerting more press for independence and References 
iffer less press for pragmatism and compliance.” 
tion Thistlethwaite’s analysis also pointed out Cater critical elds. ‘NEA J., 1956, 45, 357. 
ene- certain pedagogical techniques which dif- 2. Gifted American youth prefer the professional 
pur- > ferentiated the science from the non-science . careers. Sch. Soc., 1956, 83, 192. 
: 8. Iffert, R. E. Retention and withdrawal of college 
orac- faculties. students. Washington, D. C.: U.S. GPO (U. S. 
‘ions These interpretations have important im- Dept. of HEW, Bull. 1958, no. 1), 1958. 
ymic plications for those who are concerned with +: La ag eects D. L. Scholarships and the col- 
: ; ege going behavior of talented students. Coll. 
bser- the guidance and counseling of talented Univ., 1958, Fall, 65-73. 
at- | students, as well as for those who are seeking 5. Collings poms ont chengee 
tific | to recruit talented personnel for the critical of Scholarship 
occupational fields. Changes in vocational Corporation. 
data 
saat WORKSHOP ON THE EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
8 Education Extension, University of California at Los Angeles, has an- 
_ nounced a five-week summer program in the education of exceptional 
: 4 children. Scheduled for June 26—July 28, the workshop will be designed 
Bs | especially for teachers and for those preparing for work in the field of 

= special education. Both private and public agencies concerned with the 

4 | exceptional child will cooperate in providing facilities for observation and 
ae study. Courses pertaining to the problems and education of emotionally 
37.4 | disturbed children, the orthopedically handicapped, and the mentally 

9.4 retarded, as well as those with speech handicaps, will be offered. A new 

4.3 | course in working -with the parents of exceptional children has been 

ce | planned. Dr. Ernest Willenberg, Director of Special Education, Los 

36 Angeles Schools, and Dr. Donald Leton, School of Education, University 

3.6 | of California at Los Angeles, will serve as Special Consultants for the 

0.7 | workshop. 

5.0 | For further information write to Mrs. Jerri Levin, Education Extension, 

| University of California, Los Angeles 24, California. 
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A COUNSELOR DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
MEETS A GUIDANCE MANPOWER NEED 


ROBERT N. WALKER 


N THE sPRING of 1953, two administrative 
decisions caused the Akron Public 
Schools to face a counseling manpower 
shortage similar to the one that many com- 
munities now confront as a result of Na- 
tional Defense Education Act influences. 
In this two-fold decision, the Akron schools 
determined to staff a rapidly expanding 
junior high school program with counselors 
at an approximate ratio of one counselor to 
500 pupils and also to require that from 
then on, all new counselors must have coun- 
selor training and certification in guidance 
counseling by the Ohio Department of Edu- 
cation prior to their appointment. Because 
Akron was then opening one or two new 
junior high schools a year and because in 
the past, there had been little incentive for 
individuals to train as counselors, there de- 
veloped an immediate and acute need for 
trained personnel. A source of these coun- 
selors was not immediately in sight. Projec- 
tions of personnel needs for the decade fol- 
lowing 1953 also suggested there would be a 
continuing and growing need for more 
trained counselors as additional secondary 
school buildings were opened, as the second- 
ary enrollment grew, and as normal replace- 
ment needs increased with increasing staff 
size. Adequate staffing was therefore seen 
as the critical problem in guidance program 
development at that time. 

The purpose of this article is to describe 
some of the methods used to meet this man- 
power problem. Together, they represent 
a planned campaign, not only to develop a 
number of trained and adequate counselors 
quickly, as was the need in 1953, but to 
assure a constant supply for expansion and 


Rosert N. WALKER is Director, Child Study and 
Guidance, Akron Public Schools, Akron, Ohio. 
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replacement purposes as has been the need 
since. The effectiveness of any specific 
method is hard to assess, but the effective- 
ness of the total effort is indicated by the 
fact that it has produced nearly 40 qualified 
counselors in the six years of its operation 
and is responsible for the present existence 
of a counselor manpower pool adequate to 
meet the forseeable needs of the next few 
years. Over these six years, Akron has 
moved from a system with 22 full-time 
counselor equivalents for 12,800 secondary 
pupils housed in 11 buildings to 43 full- 
time counselor equivalents for 18,750 sec- 
ondary pupils housed in 18 buildings. 


Survey of Guidance Talent 


The first step of the counselor develop- 
ment campaign was that of conducting a 
survey to determine the extent of the coun- 
selor talent to be found on the teaching 
staff. All secondary teachers were requested 
to complete a modified form of the question- 
naire, “Survey of Guidance Preparation and 
Experience,” originally devised by the U. S. 
Office of Education. Interested elementary 
teachers were also encouraged to submit the 
form. On this two-page quéstionnaire, the 
teacher could list his experience, training, 
and the degree of his interest, if any, in a 
counseling assignment. The results of this 
survey gave an immediate inventory of 
available talent. A number of prospects for 
immediate appointment to counselorships 
were located. Contacts were made with 
capable teachers untrained in counseling 
who indicated an interest in guidance to 
help them initiate training programs which 
would result in their eligibility for appoint- 
ments. 

Each year following the initial survey, the 
questionnaire has been given to teachers 
new to Akron schools with a covering letter 
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explaining the interest in maintaining a 
continuing inventory of those interested in 
counseling. The questionnaires which are 
returned indicating interest. are acknowl- 
edged by a personal letter inviting the new 
teacher to confer with the guidance director 
about opportunities in counseling and the 
requirements for appointment. By adding 
this ongoing survey of new teachers’ inter- 
ests to the basic survey done in 1953, a com- 
plete and up-to-date index of guidance tal- 
ent on the teaching staff has been main- 
tained. 


Brochure on Counseling 


Soon after the completion of the guidance 
talent survey, the guidance director began 
interviewing many prospective counselors. 
Some were well trained; many lacked any 
training at all. None had much idea of the 
nature of the expanding guidance program 
or an understanding of what qualifications 
were expected of a counselor or how coun- 
selors were appointed. To aid in explain- 
ing these points and to provide a helpful 
aide in recruitment, a brochure was pre- 
pared titled, “So You Want to Be a Coun- 
selor?” It contained a job description of 
the counselorship as practiced in Akron, a 
list of minimum qualifications for appoint- 
ment to a counselorship, a list of the Ohio 
Department of Education requirements for 
certification, a description of the steps by 
which a counselor was appointed, some sug- 
gestions to the counselor-candidate as to 
what he might do to improve his chances of 
being appointed, and names and addresses 
of nearby counselor trainers to whom the 
candidate could turn for further advisement. 
Quantities of this brochure were placed in 
the hands of counselor trainers in the uni- 
versities attended by most Akron counselors. 
It was used by interviewers in the Akron 
professional personnel office in talking with 
new teachers who had questions about coun- 
seling prospects. It was given to candidates 
interviewed by the guidance director. Al- 
though its use has now been discontinued, 
the brochure had significant impact and 
widespread usage from 1953 through 1956 
and apparently made a significant contribu- 
tion to the campaign. 
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Relations with Training Schools 


Most of Akron’s counselors received their 
training at either the municipal university 
or the nearby state university, both of which 
operate formal counselor training programs. 
One of the major strategies in the counselor 
development program, therefore, has been 
to establish and maintain close working re- 
lationships with the counselor trainers in 
these institutions. At the outset of the 
program in 1953, the trainers were advised 
of the immediate and long-range projections 
of counselor needs. This aided them in ad- 
vising their trainees more accurately about 
employment trends and in predicting with 
more confidence that trainees could antici- 
pate an expanding job market for trained 
personnel. As the cooperative program de- 
veloped, trainers routinely referred trainees 
to the guidance director for pre-employment 
interviews. The guidance director referred 
to the trainers, teachers who had counseling 
ambitions and potential, but needed advise- 
ment about educational needs and oppor- 
tunities. In the case of a number of train- 
ees, the guidance director and counselor 
trainer planned cooperatively to assure that 
the trainee’s college program was maximally 
effective in promoting his professional de- 
velopment. 

In the spring of each year, the guidance 
director received from the university a list 
of trainees whose course program was com- 
plete enough that they could be certified and 
would be employable as counselors by the 
following fall. Trainers’ recommendations 
were also forwarded to aid in the selection 
process. If these candidates had not been 
recently interviewed by the guidance di- 
rector, interviews were set up and the em- 
ployment possibilities for the coming fall 
discussed. 


The Personnel Department Aids 
Development 


In Akron, an assistant superintendent is 
responsible for professional personnel. He 
employs teachers, counsels with personnel 
about job problems, and plans for the pro- 
fessional staffing of the schools. In plan- 
ning with the guidance director for the 
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counselor development program, his office 
made three distinct contributions. First, he 
referred to the guidance director for further 
interviews teaching personnel who, in con- 
ferences with him, indicated an interest in 
personnel work. Second, he suggested per- 
sonnel work as a promotional pathway to 
teachers whose special patterns of interest 
and activities indicated they might be suc- 
cessful in this field, even though this notion 
had not occurred to the teacher. He also 
discussed personnel work as a_ possible 
specialization with new teacher prospects in 
pre-employment interviews, so they became 
aware that this was a field they might enter 
after gaining some teaching experience. 
His third contribution was to give prefer- 
ence to individuals trained or interested in 
counseling when employing them as 
teachers. This strategy was used at times 
when there were no counselor openings 
available and there was an oversupply of 
applicants in certain teaching areas. Under 
these conditions, individuals showing good 
prospects of eventually moving into coun- 
seling assignment were employed as 
teachers. 

The net result of the efforts of the per- 
sonnel office was to provide a flow of new 
counseling talent into the system by way of 
employment of new teachers and to en- 
courage the movement toward counseling 
of teachers in the system who might be in- 
clined by personality and interest patterns, 
if not training, toward this type of assign- 
ment. 


Secondary Principals Also Help 


Another group with which the guidance 
director worked closely was the secondary 
school principals. Since these men received 
the end-product of the development pro- 
gram, they cooperated very willingly in its 
operation. Their major assistance was in 
the identification and referral of staff mem- 
bers who they felt would make good coun- 
selors. Such persons were interviewed by 
the guidance director, given help in clarify- 
ing their thinking about counseling, and, if 
interested, in planning their career develop- 
ment. Principals also gave valuable aid by 
relaying to the counselor trainers, usually 
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through the guidance director, information 
about individuals in training which enabled 
the college trainer to help them more 
effectively. 

An attempt was made by the guidance di- 
rector to anticipate openings for counselor- 
ships at least six months in advance. He 
then conferred with the principal of the 
affected school to determine whether he had 
on his own staff teachers who might be can- 
didates for the open position. Often the 
principal could identify an excellent teacher 
with all the necessary qualifications except 
training. Six months to a year in advance 
of the actual opening, however, it was possi- 
ble to plan with such a person to carry out a 
training program that would prepare him 
to be certified in time to qualify for the 
opening. 

Principals were also asked to move 
teachers interested in counseling into vari- 
ous para-counseling assignments such as 
serving on guidance committees or as sub- 
stitutes for counselors in their absence. In 
this manner, teachers were often better able 
to clarify their thinking about the counselor- 
ship and their interest in it. Their per- 
formance on these assignments also gave 
evidence of their potential for counseling 
and sometimes suggested whether or not 
they should be encouraged to take training 
and aim for a counseling appointment. 


Counselors Promote Their Cause 


The help of the existing counseling staff 
was enlisted in the drive for new counselors. 
Counselors were asked to interpret the field 
to interested colleagues and suggest they 
contact the guidance director for further 
advisement. Counselors also suggested to 
qualified teachers the possibility of their 
considering counseling as a career. Many 
of these teachers who had watched counse- 
lors at work found counseling to be inter- 
esting and challenging. Some were moti- 
vated to take formal training. 

Counselors joined with principals in in- 
volving interesting teachers in guidance ac- 
tivities of many kinds. Some were on guid- 
ance committees. Others helped rather 
formally in testing programs. Many were 
involved in special guidance projects. 
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Their names were given to the guidance 
director for assignment to city-wide com- 
mittees and study groups. Many counselors 
made it a point to bring these colleagues to 
professional meetings of guidance groups. 
From efforts such as this, a number of coun- 
selors were developed but a perhaps equally 
important by-product was the identification 
of many guidance-minded teachers who 
made very helpful contributions to the 
growing program. 

At about the middle of each year, counse- 
lors were asked to submit names to the guid- 
ance director of likely candidates from the 
teacher ranks. Again, interviews were ar- 
ranged with these people and employment 
possibilities in counseling interpreted to 
them. 


Administrative Atmosphere Motivates 
Development 


The foregoing paragraphs have described 
the mechanics of a counselor manpower de- 
velopment program, one that appears to 
have been largely successful. It is probably 
true, however, that the success of the pro- 
gram was due not only to the activities car- 
ried out in it but also to two conditions of 
the administrative framework within which 
it operated. These two conditions provided 
the incentives that activated individuals’ in- 
terest in counseling and willingness to 


train for it. The first condition was the ad- 
ministration’s steadfastness in restricting 
counselor appointments to trained candi- 


dates only. The effect of this policy is 
obvious. 

The second motivating condition was the 
constant attempt to improve the status of 
the counselorship, thereby making it a more 
attractive position to hold. This was ac- 
complished by developing the counselorship 
from its early position as a minor quasi- 
administrative post featuring attendance 
checking and discipline to a truly profes- 
sional specialty featuring counseling in its 
best conception. The effect this strategy 
had in attracting people was obvious in 
many interviews when the guidance director 
was told that the candidate was not inter- 
ested in an attendance checking job but if 
the counselorship was really going to allow 
for counseling, there definitely was interest. 

Another condition that would have 
helped attract candidates is that of salary 
recognition. For the years covered in this 
report, Akron counselors received no differ- 
ential. One was established late in the 
1958-1959 school year. Whether it is hav- 
ing effect on counselor recruitment is not yet 
known. The fact that the efforts described 
above proved worthwhile even in the ab- 
sence of salary incentive gives some addi- 
tional evidence of their effectiveness. 


TV PROGRAM TO DISCUSS DEMAND FOR COLLEGE ADMISSION 


“The College Panic” will be the topic of the “Twentieth Century” TV 
program to be presented on Sunday, February 12, over CBS-TV. Narrated 
by Walter Cronkite, well-known TV reporter, the program will deal with 
the problem of increasing college admissions. 


February, 1961 
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The WISC Profile of Disabled Readers 


GEORGE L. KALLOS, JOHN M. GRABOW, and EUGENE A. GUARINO 


lb WECHSLER INTELLIGENCE SCALE for 
Children [4] is one of the two most 
widely used instruments for measuring the 
level of intellectual functioning of individ- 
ual children. A review of the literature re- 
veals that studies of possible additional uses 
for this instrument, beyond the measure- 
ment of intelligence, have been largely con- 
fined to areas of clinical psychology. The 
review by Guertin, Frank, and Rabin [3] 
of studies aimed at diagnosing organicity or 
delineating personality components indi- 
cates that results have not been promising. 
Because the WISC has been confronted with 
the most challenging of diagnostic problems 
and found of limited usefulness, a tendency 
to limit continued exploration appears to 
exist. 

Meanwhile, only limited consideration 
has been given this instrument in areas of 
educational psychology, areas in which cer- 
tain important criteria may be more tan- 
gible, more readily measured than are per- 
sonality factors. Of the few such studies, 
Altus’ [7] revealed a fairly distinctive WISC 
profile for children with severe reading dis- 
abilities. 

Such a finding should prove of particular 
interest to reading specialists and to school 
psychologists. The first group is interested 
in better understanding the reading process, 
mental functioning during reading, and 
efficient therapy for disabled readers. The 
latter group finds that a very large percent- 
age of the children referred to them are dis- 
abled readers and that low reading ability 
is an especially formidable handicap to ade- 
quate social and academic adjustment. 

It would seem that the lead provided by 
Altus should be followed up. The first step 


Grorce L. Kattos is Diagnostician, Shiawassee 
County Board of Education, Corrunna, Michigan; 
Joun M. Grasow is Guidance Counselor, Windemere 
School District, Lansing Township, Michigan; and 
Eucene A. GuarRINo is Associate Reading 
Center, Michigan State University, East Lansing. 
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should be to see if this profile is character- 
istic of other sample populations. 


The Present Study 

The purpose of this study was to analyze 
the WISC profile of a specified sample of 
poor readers and to compare the findings 
with those reported by Altus. 

The sample was selected from over 300 
children seen at the Reading Center of 
Michigan State University over a two and 
one-half year period. The sample consisted 
of 37 boys, aged 9-0 to 14-0, with Full 
Scale 1Q scores of 90-109. Every subject 
was reading at least two grades below his 
age-grade expectation. 

The sample was limited to boys for sev- 
eral reasons. It was felt that this refine- 
ment should result in restricting extraneous 
variables which might well affect the WISC 
profile. Much educational research sup- 
ports consideration of the developmental 
patterns of boys and girls separately. Fur- 
ther, many more boys than girls are found 
to be disabled readers. Reading clinics re- 
port a minimum boy-girl ratio of 5 to 1. 
Ratios of 10 to 1 are not uncommon. 

The 9 to 14 age range used by Altus ap- 
peared suitable for the present study. This 
is the period within which the majority of 
children are referred to reading clinics. 

The 90-109 so-called “average” IQ score 
range was selected to reduce possible confu- 
sion with patterns which may be more typi- 
cal of the extreme groups. Children of aver- 
age intelligence might further be expected 
to be reading at their age-grade level rather 
than below or above that level. 

No attempt will be made here to define 
“reading ability.” Experience indicates that 
the vast majority of children in the 9 to 14 
age range who are truly reading disability 
cases have particular difficulty in word 
recognition. That is, they are able to pro- 
nounce relatively few words at sight and 
have limited ability to sound out unfamiliar 
words. 
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Two sub-tests of an individual diagnostic 
reading test, the Durrell Analysis of Reading 
Difficulty [2], were selected to measure this 
more or less mechanical aspect of reading. 
In the Word Recognition test, words of a 
graded series are flashed one at a time for 
the subject to pronounce. In Word Analy- 
sis, the subject is permitted to examine 
closely words he had missed when flashed. 
Again he is given credit for words he can 
pronounce. The index of reading ability 
for purposes of the present study was the 
mean grade score achieved on these two 
tests using the Durrell index tables. 

A boy was judged to be a reading disa- 
bility case if his index of reading ability fell 
two years or more below his age-grade. It 
was found necessary to disregard a boy's ac- 
tual grade placement but to use instead his 
age grade equivalent; that is, the grade level 
placement that could be expected on the 
basis of chronological age. Some boys had 
repeated grades whereas others were found 
—particularly in rural schools—enrolled in 
grades above those that are typical for their 
particular age. 

A statistical analysis was made of the dis- 
tribution of scaled scores for each of the 10 
WISC sub-tests. (The Digit Span sub-test 
had not been administered to all subjects 
and was therefore eliminated.) The result- 
ing profile was then compared with that re- 
ported by Altus. 

Altus’ subjects consisted of 25 children 
between the third and eighth grades who 
had been referred to the guidance depart- 
ment of the Santa Barbara County schools 
because of severe academic disability. All 
subjects spoke only English, earned WISC 
IQ scores of 80 or more, and had been given 
at least four sub-tests on each WISC scale. 


TABLE 1 
Means and Standard Deviations of Sub-Test 


Scaled Scores 

Sub-test Mean S.D. 
Block design 11.3 2.22 
Picture arrangement 10.7 2.11 
Object assembly 10.7 2.28 
Picture completion 10.2 3.15 
Vocabulary 9.6 2.03 
Comprehension 9.6 2.36 
Similarities 9.5 2.09 
Arithmetic 9.3 2.47 
Coding 9.0 2.38 
Information 8.5 1.58 


One girl was included in the sample. All 
subjects were reading two years or more 
below grade level. Altus’ examination of 
the group mean scaled scores revealed that 
Coding and Arithmetic were significantly 
lower than Vocabulary, Digit Span, Picture 
Completion, Object Assembly, and Picture 
Arrangement at the one per cent level of 
confidence. The Information sub-test was 
significantly lower than Picture Completion 
at the one per cent level of confidence. 


Findings 

No diagnostically significant difference 
between Verbal and Performance IQ’s was 
found for the present group. The mean 
Verbal, Performance, and Full Scale IQ’s 
were 95.9, 193.0, and 99.2, respectively. The 
mean reading retardation was 3.1 grades; 
the range was 2.0 to 5.3 grades (TABLE 1). 

Statistical comparison of sub-test scaled 
score means revealed several differences sig- 
nificant at the 0.01 confidence level. Block 
Design was significantly higher than six 
other sub-tests. Information, Coding, and 


TABLE 2 
Pairs of Sub-tests for Which Scaled Score Means Were Significantly Different at the 0.01 Level 
Low Sub-Tests — 
High Sub-tests Vocabulary Comprehension Similarities Arithmetic Coding Information 

Block design x x x x x x 
Picture arrangement x x x 
Object assembly x x 
Picture completion x x 
Vocabulary x 
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Arithmetic were significantly lower than at 
least two other sub-tests (TABLE 2). 

The profiles resulting from the present 
study and from Altus’ study provide an in- 
teresting comparison (see Ficure 1). Varia- 
tions in sub-test patterns did not prove sta- 
tistically significant although the difference 
between Block Design scores approached 
significance. This was the highest sub-test 
score in the present study but a very average 
score as reported by Altus. Much smaller 
differences were found between other sub- 
test means. 


Implications and Suggestions 


1. Analysis of the individual’s WISC pat- 
tern may have diagnostic value for predict- 
ing reading disability. A low Coding score, 
especially when compared with other per- 
formance sub-tests, appears to be charac- 
teristic. A low Arithmetic or Information 
score or a high Block Design score would 
tend to confirm the diagnosis. 

2. Retarded development of motor-visual 


skills, such as those involved in Coding, may 
be a primary cause of reading disability. 

3. The relatively low Information and 
Arithmetic scores may reflect variables in 
the home and school environment which 
promote reading disability. 

4. The high Block Design score found in 
the present study deserves further investiga- 
tion. 

5. A longitudinal study is warranted to 
determine the predictive value of this sub- 
test pattern. A group of early elementary 
children should be tested and followed 
through later elementary grades. Planning 
for such a study is being developed. 
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Preliminary Program—1961 Convention 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION 


March 27-30, 1961, Denver Hilton Hotel, Denver, Colo. 


Theme: Man, Mountains and Moons 


Program Note: This program announcement is presented in one continuous chronological 
listing of committee and content meetings. The names of chairmen, speakers, participants, 
and/or discussants are incomplete and subject to change. All the content sessions will be held 
in the Convention Hotel. 


Pre-Convention Meetings 


SATURDAY MORNING, MARCH 25 


9:00- 5:00 APGA Executive Committee 
NVGA Board of Trustees 
Catholic Counselors, Loretto Heights College 


SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 25 
7:00-10:00 APGA Executive Council 


SUNDAY MORNING, MARCH 26 


9:00— 4:30 APGA Executive Council 
Catholic Counselors, Loretto Heights College 
VA VR&E Workshop: Family Impact on Attitudes of Adolescents Regarding 
Vocational Choice 
John A. Atkinson, Chairman; Hugh M. Bell, Consultant 


11:30-12:45 Luncheon Meeting: Board of Directors of City Directors of Guidance of 
Large-City School Systems 
Margaret J. Gilkey 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 26 


1:30- 3:00 City Directors of Guidance of Large-City School Systems 
Margaret J. Gilkey, Maurine Rosch 


3:00- 5:00 ASCA Old and New Program Committees 
APGA Evaluation Committee Meetings 
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3:00-11:00 
5:00— 9:00 


6:00-— 9:00 
7:00— 8:30 


7:30-— 9:30 


8:00- 9:30 


8:30-10:30 


7:30-— 9:15 


8:00- 9:15 


9:30-11:50 


12:00-— 2:50 


1:30 


1:30— 2:50 


APGA International Relations Committee—Orientation for International 
Visitors 
ACPA ACPA Room—Coffee and Greetings 


ASCA Board of Governors 
NAGSCT Executive Council 
APGA Placement Committee 
ACPA Executive Committee 


SUNDAY EVENING, MARCH 26 


SPATE Executive Committee 
DRC Executive Committee 


City Directors of Guidance of Large-City School Systems 
Margaret J. Gilkey, Maurine Rosch 


APGA Koshare Indian Dancers to be followed by reception for First-time 
Convention Attenders and International Visitors 


ACPA Membership Committee 

ACPA 1962 Program Committee 

ACPA College Counseling Center Directors 

ACPA Commission on Student Personnel Monographs 


General Program 
MONDAY MORNING, MARCH 27 


ASCA Board of Governors Meeting 
Carl O. Peets, President 

VA VR &E Personnel Session 
Joseph Samler, Chairman 


NAGSCT Executive Council 

Don D. Twiford, President 

Recorders for the Day—Coffee Hour 
George L. Keppers, Chairman 

ASCA 1962 Program Committee Meeting 
Claude Cunningham, Chairman 


Opening General Session 
Daniel D. Feder 
Keynote Address: President O. Meredith Wilson, University of Minnesota 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 27 


ASCA Luncheon and Business Meeting 
Elizabeth M. Drews, Carl O. Peets 
ACPA Luncheon and Business Meeting 
Kathryn L. Hopwood, William G. Craig 


Continuous Film Showing Program throughout Convention, sponsored by 
DRC 


NVGA Delegate Assembly 
C. Winfield Scott, President 
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1:30— 2:50 


3:00- 4:20 


3:00- 5:00 


4:30- 5:50 


7:30- 9:30 


8:00- 9:30 


NAGSCT Business Meeting 
Don D. Twiford 

SPATE Business Meeting 
William E. Truax, Jr. 

DRC Business Meeting 
William M. Usdane, Chairman 


Counselor Certification and Interstate Reciprocity 

George Weigel, Carroll H. Miller, Virginia Bailard, C. Harold McCully 
Implications of Automatic Data Processing for Secondary School Guidance 
Program Operation and Evaluation 

Arno Luker, Murray Tondow, John Dobbin, Alvin Grossman 

Student Participation in and Responsibility for College Orientation Pro- 
gramming 

Elmer Meyer, Jr., Lester Brailey, Ann McNamara, Donald Zander 

The Changing Role of the College Fraternity and Sorority 

Robert Etheridge, Donald Mallett, Doris Seward, Walter Weir 

Orientation Programs in Government Agencies 

Lawrence C. Bangs, Raymond A. Ehrle 

The School Counselor and His Relationship to the Juvenile Court Problem 
Carl Slatt, Hon. Philip Gilliam, Chester D. Poremba, Edna Magnusson 
Visiting Teacher Services and Their Role in the Guidance Program 

Helen F. Sharp, Sarah Leiter, Mildred Sikkema, Ila Fern Warren, Eleanor D. 
Hawks 

The Teacher in Guidance and Counseling of Underachievers 

C. H. Patterson, R. T. Cave, William Kir-Stimon 

Symposium: Administrative Problems Related to Student Personnel Worker 
Selection and Education 

Daniel J. Sorrells, Jack Shaw, James E. Foy 

Counseling Women for Their Dichotomous Life Patterns 

Kate H. Mueller, Eugene Dawson, Eleanor Steele, Eunice Hilton 

Are We Preparing Women for the Space Age? 

Alva C. Cooper, Ethel Alprnfels 

APGA State Membership Coordinators 

George W. Murphy, Chairman 


Inter-Association Committee AACRAO, NASPA, ACPA, NAWDC 

William Adams, Chairman 

Symposium: The Unmotivated Client 

Howard Mausner, Hazel Barnes, William Gellman, Daniel Sinick, Shalom 
Vineberg 

Conversation Social Hour 

ACPA, NVGA, SPATE, DRC, NAGSCT, ASCA 


MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 27 


The Outlook for Guidance Today: A Symposium on Problems of Practice, 
Theory, and Strategy 

Robert H. Mathewson, Arthur A. Hitchcock, David V. Tiedeman, Leona E. 
Tyler, Elizabeth M. Drews, Martin Hamburger, Elizabeth Ewell 

Counselor Needs and the Counseling Process 

Lyle L. Miller, Reed Merrill, William Cottle, Guy Ronzaglia 

Counseling for Minority Groups in Secondary Schools 

Leland H. McCormick, Edward Hascall, Elma Hurt 
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8:00— 9:30 


8:15-10:30 


9:30-10:50 


7:30- 8:30 


8:00— 8:50 


8:30— 9:20 
9:30-10:40 


Vocational Counseling of the Adolescent: Diagnosis or Exploration and 
Development 

Eli Cohen, Frank Wellman 

The Values of High School Students 

Daniel Langston, David Mallery, Elsie Bundy 

Implications of Superior Student Programs for Student Personnel Work 

W. P. Shofstall, Norman D. Kurland, George W. Burchill, Keith Hertweck, 
Robert S. Miller 

Insights for the Student Personnel Worker from Research in Applied Social 
Psychology 

Arthur Blumberg, Allen Kaynor 

Relating Residence Hall Programming to the Educational Objectives of the 
University 

Daniel Ferber, Elizabeth Greenleaf, Robert Crane, Matthew Stark 
Symposium: Approaches to Rehabilitation of Psychiatric Patients within the 
NP Hospital 

Frank V. Touchstone, Max Bacon, George Katz, Kennon F. McCormick, 
Priscilla Meyer, Arthur H. Sorenson 

See Hear Now—Audio-Visual Aids Brought Up To Date 

Wilfrid E. Belleau, Calvin Evans, Nick J. Topetzes, Daniel Sinick, M. Arline 
Albright, Betty Ellis 

Group Methods of Presenting Occupational Information in High Schools 
George Favareau, Robert Hoppock 

Research and Gifted Youth 

John Ivanoff, Merville Shaw, Len Miller, Robert DeHaan 


APGA Assembly 
Daniel D. Feder, Arthur A. Hitchcock 


ASCA Membership Committee 
Kenneth Parker, Chairman 


TUESDAY MORNING, MARCH 28 


Committee on Counselor Preparation and Standards 
George O. McClary 

Recorders for the Day—Coffee Hour 

George Keppers, Chairman 


Guidance Information Review Service 
Richard M. Rundquist, Chairman 


Address: Kenneth Holland, President, International Institute for Education 


NAGSCT Executive Council 

Don D. Twiford 

Orientation of Elementary School Students to the Junior High School 
Christine Govoni, James Brinkopf, John Reeves, Winifred A. Decker, Donald 
F. Hewson 

Empathy in Counseling 

Justin E. Harlow, Arnold Buchheimer, Walter Lifton, Leonard Cottrell, Jr. 
Community Programs Which Are Mobilizing for the Placement and Job 
Adjustment of Young Workers 

Eli Cohen, Mary Tuttle 
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9:30-—10:40 


10:50—12:00 


10:55-12:00 


12:00-— 1:30 


1:30— 2:50 


Psychological Assessment and Individual Guidance 

Roger E. Richards, Chairman 

The Development, Organization, and Administration of a Guidance Program 
in a New High School 

George O. McClary, Frank S. D’Aguila, John V. Orion, William H. Atkins, 
Jane H. McCafferty, Robert Withey 

Inter-Association Committee AACRAO, NASPA, ACPA, & NAWDC 
William F. Adams, Chairman 


Symposium: Guidance Abroad—Ceylon, India, Israel, & Africa 

F. Chandler Young, Milton E. Hahn, Frank M. Fletcher, Jr., Dorothy Lipp, 
Raymond Waldkoetter 

A Demonstration and Discussion of Human (Interpersonal) Relations for 
College Student Personnel Workers 

Bernard Black, James Coffee, Frances DeLisle, Maryann Ehrhardt, Claire 
Fulcher, Raymond Gale, Charles Glotzbach, Elizabeth Greenleaf, George E. 
Hill, Lurline M. Lee, Charles W. McCracken, C. H. Ruedisili, Miriam A. 
Shelden, Mary Jane Stevenson, William McK. Wright 

Skilled Worker—Outlook, Education, Training, and Counseling 

Russell K. Britton, Seymour L. Wolfbein, John P. Walsh, Robert A. Gra- 
hams, Alfred F. Wickman, Howard Rosen 

Symposium: Supervision of Rehabilitation Counseling Trainees in Field 
Placement, a Coordinated Training and Research Program 

William M. Usdane, Mildred Edmondson, Shepard A. Insel, Donald J. Strong 
Recent Trends in the Development of Evening College Personnel Programs 
Ralph C. Kendall, William M. Suttles, Martha Farmer, John Dyer, Dorothy 
Wells, Irving Slade 

The Contributions of Psychological Theory to the Counseling Process 
Winifred Horrocks, Victor C. Raimy, Edward J. Shoben 

New Directions in Testing 

Gordon Collister, John Dobbins, Carl Bereiter, Alexander G. Wesman 

The Foreign Student: Religious and Other Indoctrination Versus Cultural 
Orientation 

William H. Allaway, Forrest G. Moore, J. Benjamin Schmoker, Robert L. 
Blair, Norman Brandt 


Guidance Leadership as a Means of School Upgrading 

Loren Benson, Ronald A. Ruble, David Segel, John Baca, Carl Walker, Mark 
E. McCartan 

The Nature of Guidance in Junior High School 

E. F. Voris, Harold Cottingham 

Progress Report of National Committee on Counselor Education Standards 
Robert Stripling and Members of Committee 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 28 


DRC Luncheon 

Lloyd Lofquist, Chairman; James Garrett, Speaker 
NAGSCT Luncheon 

Herman Peters, Don D. Twiford 

Directors of Guidance Centers Luncheon 


APGA Assembly 
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1:30— 2:50 


1:30— 2:50 


1:30— 4:50 


3:00- 4:20 


Employment of Older Workers—Three Viewpoints: Older Worker, Labor 
Leader, and Physician 

H. Paul Messmer, Edward B. Wilcox, R. C. Anderson, John Zarit, Edith A. 
Verant 

Graduates’ Perceptions of Their Student Personnel Training Programs 

Fred Proff, Carolyn McCann, Edward McGuire, Jane Moorman, Clyde 
Parker, Ted Landsman 

Student Personnel Work in Junior Colleges 

Eugene Dawson, Leland L. Medsker, Thomas B. Merson 

Some Explorations of a Theory of Vocational Choice and Adjustment 

C. H. Patterson, John L. Holland, Henry Borow, Stanley Segal 

Research Findings Concerning Certain Characteristics of Students in Educa- 
tion 

Clarence Mahler, William H. Edison, Roger E. Wilk 

NVGA Section for the Gifted—Business Meeting 

Joseph L. French, Chairman 

NVGA Section on Occupational and Educational Information—Business 
Meeting 

Sol Swerdloff, Chairman 

Directors of Guidance Centers—-NVGA Interest Group, Business Meeting 
Justin E. Harlow, Chairman 

The Guidance and Motivation of Superior and Talented Students—A Re- 
gional Project 

J. Ned Bryan, Harold Mack, Ruth Ebersole, Olga Nelson, Clayton L. Bennett 


The Student Personnel Worker as an Educator 
Esther Lloyd-Jones, Helen E. Clark, George Changaris, Ferd D. Reddell 


Tour: National Jewish Rehabilitation Center 
Symposium: Total Rehabilitation 
Martin Nacman, Sidney H. Dressler, Charles L. Roberts, Morton Zivan 


ACPA Executive Committee 

Kathryn Hopwood 

Counseling and Moral Values 

Clarence Mahler, Dennis L. Trueblood, Dorothy M. Sherman 

Panel: Recommended Legislation to Succeed NDEA—Title V 

Harold Mahoney, George E. Hill, Gail Farwell, Dean L. Hummel 
Experiments in Leadership Training for the College Campus 

William Pruitt, William Dyer, Diane Barkley, Clifford Gardner, Phillip 
Greenwalt, Dennis W. Tippets 

The Job Adjustment Problems of Young Workers in the Next Decade 
Marguerite H. Coleman, Seymour Wolfbein, Paul Goodman, Morris Krug- 
man, E. Lloyd Merrill 

The School Counselor and His Relationship to the State Employment Com- 
mission in the Use of the GATB 

Gunnar Wahlquist, Alfred Stark, Eugene Maffeo, Ruth Hahn, Carl Slatt, 
Arthur Thomas 

Professional Guidance Programs Which Promote Better Guidance Training 
for the Classroom Teachers 

Eugene D. Koplitz, John W. M. Rothney, William Mueller, Perry Rockwell 
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3:00— 4:20 


4:45-— 5:45 


6:30- 9:30 


Following 
Banquet 


7:30— 8:50 


7:30-10:20 


8:00— 8:50 


Marriage Counseling as a Student Personnel Service 

Jane Berry, Raymond Lowe, Eleanor Luckey, Charles F. Warnath 
Inter-Association Committee AACRAO, NASPA, ACPA, & NAWDC 
William F. Adams, Chairman 

The Use of Tests in Counseling Gifted Adolescents 

Joseph L. French, George K. Bennett, Warren Findley, G. Frederic Kuder, 
Harold Miller 

Relationship of Education Objectives, Psychological and Guidance Services 
in the Elementary School 

Rosalie Waltz, J. W. Yates, Robert A. Apostal 

The Role of the Secondary School Teacher in Guidance for the Space Age 
Emma Williams, Virginia Love, Elizabeth Berry, Anne M. Fesenmaier 

NVGA Young Workers Section, Business Meeting 

Evelyn Murray, Chairman 

Joint Business Meeting, NVGA Section on Group Methods of Presenting 
Occupational Information and the Academy of Teachers of Occupational 
Information 

Edward R. Cuony, Robert Hoppock, Lawrence R. Malnig 


Conversational Social Hour 

ACPA Social Hour 

Ohio State University 

Columbia University, Teachers College 


TUESDAY EVENING, MARCH 28 


APGA Banquet and Presidential Report 
Dugald S. Arbuckle, Daniel D. Feder, Arthur A. Hitchcock 


ACPA 1962 Program Committee 

City Directors of Counseling 

ACPA Membership Committee 

Commission on Student Personnel Monographs 

NVGA Public Relations Committee—Business Meeting 
Julia Alsberg, Chairman 

NVGA Rural Guidance Interest Group—Business Meeting 
Harold Watson, Chairman 

Junior College Personnel Workers 

NVGA Women’s Interest Group—Business Meeting 
Alva C. Cooper, Chairman 

Association of College and University Religious Advisers 
College Counseling Center Directors 

College Student Personnel Training Program Directors 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, MARCH 29 


Recorders for the Day—Coffee Hour 
George L. Keppers, Chairman 


SPATE Breakfast and Business Meeting 
William E. Truax, Jr., President 


Editorial Board—Vocational Guidance Quarterly 
Barbara Kirk 
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8:30— 9:20 


9:30-10:40 


10:50—12:00 


I. Societal Change, Psychological Change, and Changing American Schools 
C. Gilbert Wrenn 


Some Observations on the Non-Conforming Student 

William Galeota, Ruth Allee, Lewis Barbato, Frederick Brown 
NVGA Delegate Assembly 

C. Winfield Scott, President 

ASCA Business Meeting 

Carl O. Peets, President 

ACPA Business Meeting 

Kathryn Hopwood, President 

DRC Business Meeting 

Lloyd H. Lofquist, Chairman 

NAGSCT Business Meeting 

Don D. Twiford, President 

High School and College Reading Workshop 

Academy of Teachers of Occupational Information 

Institute Limitations on College Counseling Services 

Barbara Kirk, Robert Callis, Glen Nygreen, George B. Smith 
Staff Communication and Decision Making 

Laurine Fitzgerald, George Vardaman, Clifford Huston, Robert H. Shaffer 
Evaluation Session for International Visitors 

Gordon J. Klopf 


Coordinated Services: What Should We Expect 

Basil B. Emerson, Earl H. Hanson, Roy A. Hinderman, K. R. MacCalman, 
Carson V. Ryan, Raymond Patouillet, Jules Fillips 

Assessment of Student Financial Needs 

Paul MacMinn, Roland Green, Stanley Gross, Rexford Moon 

Reading Workshop 

The Coordination of Pupil Personnel Services within a School System 

James Winfrey, Willis Dugan, George A. Favareau 

Evaluation of NDEA Counseling and Guidance Institutes in Regard to the 
Future Direction of Training Public School Counselors 

Robert Swan, Gordon Klopf, Nancy K. Cohen, Charles Morris, Jean P. 
Jordaan, Donald A. Benschoter 

Creativity: Identification and Promotion in Teacher Education Programs 
Arno H. Luker, E. Paul Torrance 

Insights for the Student Personnel Worker from Research in Sociology 

Lester N. Downing, Raymond Mack, C. Jay Skidmore 

Student Personnel’s Responsibility for Student Expression on Social Issues 
W. W. Blaesser, E. G. Williamson, Byron Atkinson, Martin Harvey, Clifford 
Huston, Richard Rettig 

Placement Procedures and Job Satisfaction 

Robert Hoppock, Floyd Sherman, Harold K. Montross, Harry C. Triandis, 
Alan Robinson, Emily Chervenik 

Guidance in the Aloha State 

Robert Williams, Francis E. Clark 

Development of a Community Plan for the Mentally Retarded 

Melville J. Appell 

White House Conference on the Aging 

Helen Randall 
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12:00- 1:20 


1:30-— 2:50 


1:30— 4:20 


3:00- 4:20 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 29 


NVGA Luncheon 
Helen Wood (Speaker to be announced) 


APGA Assembly 

The Implications of National Testing Programs 

Donald Hoyt, Paul Dressel, $. A. Kendrick, Ted McCarrel 

Experiments in Counseling for Academic Adjustment 

Robert Colver, Rudolph Chuckek, DWane R. Collins, Henry Weitz, E. 
Gordon Collister 

Symposium: Guidance at the County Level 

J. David O'Dea, Donald Diffenbaugh, Douglas Bowman 

Future Staffing of Residence Halls 

Harold C. Riker, W. Max Wise, John C. Pyper, Miriam Shelden 

Insights for the Teacher and Student Personnel Worker from Research and 
New Program Developments in Higher Education 

Samuel Baskin, Robert H. Beezer, Paul Heist, Jonathan King 

Problems, Procedures, and Results in Research on Superior Students 

John M. Ivanoff, John W. M. Rothney, James J]. Cody, Joseph A. Kalista, 
Harvey Cromett, Perry J. Rockwell 

Methods & Techniques in Interpreting Test Data to Parents and Students in 
the Junior High School 

Roland Larson, Bernice Bouldin, George W. Murphy, Myrtle Collins 

Group Methods of Presenting Occupational Information in Elementary and 
Junior High Schools 

George A. Favareau, Robert Stripling 


Research in the Field of Counseling in Elementary and Secondary Education 
Edward Landy, C. K. Knox, Donald H. Blocher, J. David O'Dea, C. Grafton 
Kemp, E. Eleanor Scott 

Symposium: The Recruitment and Selection of Students for Rehabilitation 


Counselor Preparation 
Kenneth Hylbert, Cecile M. Hillyer, Adrian Levy, Cecil H. Patterson 


The Comprehensive Counseling Program for Higher Education 

Melvene D. Hardee, Howard Johnshoy, Charles McCracken, Max Raines, 
Eugene Shepard, Rev. Joseph Voor, Theda Hagenah, Clyde Parker 
Identification of Unsuitable Teacher Trainees 

Beatrice Heimer], Fred Proff, Thomas Magoon 

Is the NDEA Good for Guidance in Rural Schools? 

James C. Hayes 

Recent Research with the California Psychological Inventory 

John D. Black, Leonard Goodstein, Harrison G. Gough, Martin Weissman 
Trends in Legal Responsibilities of the Student Personnel Worker 

Lyle D. Schmidt, Clarence Bakken, Carl Grip 

Occupational and Educational Information: Recent Findings 

Sol Swerdloff, Cora E. Taylor, Leon Lewis, Laure M. Sharp, James D. 
Cowhig, Howard Rosen 

The School Administrator—The Catalyst for Guidance 

Franklin R. Zeran, Raymond N. Hatch, Harry Smallenburg, Kenneth E. 
Oberholtzer, Shirley Newman 
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3:00— 4:20 


4:45— 5:45 


5:30- 7:00 


8:00- 9:20 


7:30-— 8:50 


8:00— 8:50 


9:00-10:20 


9:00-11:50 


Recent Developments in Cooperative School—Employment Service Place- 
ment Programs 

Evelyn Murray, Anne Voldez, Alex Altheim, Louise Griffith, Rose Nathen- 
son 

Group Methods of Presenting Occupational Information in Colleges 
Lawrence R. Malnig 

APGA Branch Presidents Workshop 

Emerson Coyle, Chairman 


Conversational Social Hour—ACPA, ASCA, DRC, NAGSCT, NVGA, 
SPATE 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, MARCH 29 


DRC Executive Committee 
Lloyd H. Lofquist, Chairman 
NAGSCT Executive Committee 
Don D. Twiford, President 


II. Report to the Nation: A Projection of the Guidance Function in Ameri- 
can Schools 
C. Gilbert Wrenn 


THURSDAY MORNING, MARCH 30 


Recorders for the Day—Coffee Hour 
George L. Keppers, Chairman 


NVGA Program Committee 
Helen Wood, President-elect 


The Role and the Future of Therapeutic Counseling within a Public School 
Anna Davis, William Jamison, Stanley W. Caplan, Gilbert D. Moore, Emily 
Leedy 

Student Personnel in the Next 15 Years 

Donald W. Robinson, W. W. Blaesser, Margaret R. Smith, C. Gilbert Wrenn 
Perception of Discipline 

Laurine Fitzgerald, Dan J. Sillers, E.G. Williamson 

Whither NVGA? 

Willis E. Dugan, William Cottle, Paul C. Polmantier, Arthur B. Bennett, 
John Joyce 

The Scope of Elementary School Guidance 

Mauryne Dailey, Anna Meeks, Ruby Morris 

The Admissions Office as a Central Data-Gathering Agency 

Carl G. Fahrbach, C. William Reiley 

Preparing Student Organizations for Financial Responsibility 

Paul Bloland, Joseph W. Crenshaw, Ray L. Hilsenhoff, Harold P. Strom 


Papers: Research Studies in Rehabilitation 

Helen Roehlke, Robert W. Titley, Richard T. Sidwell, James Selkin, Cecil 
H. Patterson 

In-Service Training Programs for Student Personnel Workers 

William Butler, John W. Truitt, Arthur McCartan 

ACPA Executive Committee 

Kathryn Hopwood 
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10:30-11:50 Problems in Student Personnel Work (SPATE Newsletter signups for par- 


12:00- 2:50 


1:00— 2:00 
1:30-— 4:30 


2:00— 3:00 


8:00-10:30 


9:00- 4:30 


ticular areas,-e.g., counseling, testing, admissions, activities, selective reten- 
tion 

~ Student Housing for the Future 

William Guthrie, Harold C. Riker, Arthur Kiend] 

The Mechanics Necessary to Preserve the Creative Arts in Education 
John T. Roberts, Edwin E. Stein, Harold R. Keables 

Counseling Students for Careers in Law 

Alvin L. Grant, Walter Sheil, Bethuel M. Webster 

New Frontiers in Counseling with Exceptional Children 

Evelyn Milam, Robert W. Collett, Margaret Varney 

Counseling for Church Vocations 

Frank L. Sievers, Harold F. Carr, ]. Dale Weaver 

ASCA Board of Governors Meeting 

George W. Murphy 

Pre-College Differential Prediction 

William Gerler, August T. Dvorak, J. C. Clevenger, Carl Fahrbach 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 30 


Program Committee Luncheon, 1961 and 1962—Division Program Chairmen 
Kenneth B. Ashcraft 


APGA New Members to 1961-1962 Assembly 


USES Workshop for State Employment Service Counseling Supervisors 
Abraham Stahler, Chairman 


APGA New Members of Executive Council for 1961-1962 


THURSDAY EVENING, MARCH 30 
ACPA Executive Committee 
Kathryn Hopwood 
FRIDAY, MARCH 31 


USES Workshop for State Employment Service Counseling Supervisors 
Abraham Stahler, Chairman 
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Special Meal Functions 


(Partial List) 


Board of Directors, City 

Directors of Guidance 
Luncheon and Business 

New Mexico PGA 
Breakfast 

Minnesota Breakfast 
Breakfast 

G. E. Fellows 
Breakfast 

University of Denver 
Breakfast 

Southern College PA 
Breakfast 

Michigan GPA 
Breakfast 

Convention Recorders 
Coffee and Rolls 

Directors of Guidance Centers 
Luncheon and Business 

California PGA 
Breakfast 

Danforth Seminar 
Breakfast 

Boston University PGA 
Breakfast 


Sunday, 26th 


11:30 a.m.—3:00 P.M. 


Tuesday, 28th 
7:30-8:30 a.m. 
Tuesday, 28th 
7:30-8:30 a.M. 
Tuesday, 28th 
7:50-8:30 A.M. 
Tuesday, 28th 
7:30-8:30 
Tuesday, 28th 
7:30-8:30 a.m. 
Tuesday, 28th 
7:30-8:30 
27th through 30th 
7:30-8:50 a.M. 
Tuesday, 28th 
12:00-2:50 p.m. 
Wednesday, 29th 
7:30-8:50 a.m. 
Wednesday, 29th 
7:30-8:50 a.m. 
Wednesday, 29th 
7:30-8:50 a.m. 
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TRENDS IN COLLEGE STUDENTS’ GRADES 


MARGARET B. FISHER 


|x REASSURING students worried about their 
grades in college, faculty advisers and 
counselors sometimes fall back on a tradi- 
tional rule of thumb. The rule holds that 
after the freshman year, when college grades 
sometimes are lower than high school 
grades, the grade-point average may be ex- 
pected to improve gradually throughout the 
rest of the undergraduate years—barring ac- 
cidents. For some students, this common- 
sense rule is reassuring. But most rules of 
thumb should periodically be checked 
against experience, to make sure that they 
are not downright misleading. 


Procedure 


The rule can be stated in forms suitable 
for logical analysis. Four hypotheses were 
formulated, representing forms in which the 
rule seemed most likely to be understood by 
a student or counselor. 

1. The annual grade-point average for an 
entire class in college will increase consist- 
ently by relatively small degrees from one 
year to the next. 

2. The majority of students continuing 
in a given class in college will earn each year 
a grade-point average slightly higher than 
that for the preceding year. 

3. The probability that the annual grade- 
point average of a given student will in- 
crease from one year to the next is greater 
than 50 per cent and approaches 100 per 
cent. 

4. Variations in grade-point averages are 
of such a low order of magnitude (below 0.5 
grade points), in the majority of cases, that 
their net effect over three or more years is to 
maintain the grade-point average for an en- 
tire class and for the majority of its mem- 
bers at or slightly above the average earned 
in the freshman year. 


MarcareT B. Fisner is Director of Student Per- 
sonnel, University of South Florida, Tampa. 


February, 1961 


In order to determine to what extent, and 
in what form, if any, the rule can be applied 
to students at Hampton Institute, the trends 
in grade-point averages of the class of 1960 
were checked against the trends anticipated 
according to the four hypotheses. The class 
of 1960 was chosen because it has been se- 
lected on the basis of high school experi- 
ence, test scores, and other criteria as a 
typical class at the College for use in a series 
of longitudinal studies of factors affecting 
achievement. Although only three annual 
grade-point averages were available for this 
class, they served to indicate trends in 
grades. 

Grade-point averages (GPA) are calcu- 
lated on a 4-point system. For purposes of 
this study, annual (two-semester) GPA’s for 
the regular academic year were employed, 
rather than cumulative averages; and these 
were based exclusively on grades in regular- 
session courses taken at Hampton Institute. 


Findings 


Hypothesis 1. The first form of the hy- 
pothesis is clearly supported by common 
sense. One would logically conclude that 
the GPA for a given class would increase 
each year, as the result of eliminating stu- 
dents with the lowest averages through aca- 
demic disqualification. This conclusion was 
supported by data for the class of 1960, its 
median annual GPA increasing each year 
from June, 1957, through June, 1959, as 
shown in TaBLe 1. Chi-square values of the 
difference between 1957-1958 GPA’s and 
between 1958-1959 GPA’s showed the effect 
of academic disqualification (see TABLE 2). 
There was a substantial increase in June, 
1958, over June, 1957, GPA’s; the X? value 
was very large and was significant at the 0.01 
level of confidence. The increase in GPA 
from June, 1958, to June, 1959, was of a 
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TABLE 1 


Annual Grade-Point Averages for Students 
Entering Hampton Institute as Freshmen in 
September, 1956 


Academic Median Annual 
Year GPA (As of June) 
1956-1957 1.970 
1957-1958 2.360 
1958-1959 2.460 


TABLE 2 


Degrees of Difference (Chi-Square) between 
GPA's in Consecutive Years for Students 
Entering Hampton Institute as Freshmen in 
September, 1956 


Grades as of 

June Compared 
for Years x p df 
1957-1958 20.41 0.01 1 
1958-1959 2.59 0.20 1 


lower order of magnitude; the X* value was 
substantially smaller and at a lower level of 
confidence, 0.20. 

From these results, it was apparent that 
improvement in GPA for the class might be 
altogether the effect of eliminating the least 
effective students with the lowest averages. 
To determine whether this were the case, 
GPA’s for continuing students only were 
tabulated, including only students continu- 
ously in attendance from September, 1956, 
through February, 1960, a total of 163 in- 
dividuals. 

The increase in median annual GPA for 
continuing students from 1957 to 1958 
(TABLE 3) was smaller than that for the en- 
tire class; and the 1959 GPA showed a mi- 
nute decrease from 1958. The small X? 
value for GPA’s of continuing students 
1957/1958 was at the same level of confi- 
dence as that for the entire class for 1958/ 
1959. The X? value for GPA’s of 1958/1959 
was to all intents and purposes null. 
Neither X? value could be considered sig- 
nificant. 

When the effect of academic disqualifica- 
tion was eliminated, the magnitude of the 
differences in GPA’s for consecutive years 
was reduced to the point of insignificance. 
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Accordingly, the major part of the improve- 
ment in class GPA appeared to be attribut- 
able to the selection of better students as 
continuing members of the class. The slight 
improvement that continuing students 
registered in the sophomore year was main- 
tained but not increased in the junior year. 

Therefore, it must be concluded that data 
for the class of 1960 do not support the 
hypothesis. When the effect of disqualifica- 
tions was eliminated, the class did not show 
a consistent increase in GPA in each of three 
consecutive years. The apparent increase in 
annual GPA for the class from one year to 
the next appeared largely as the effect of 
administrative action. 

Hypothesis 2. The second hypothesis de- 
rived from the rule of thumb assumes that 
the experience of the class as a whole is con- 
gruent with the experience of all or a ma- 
jority of its members. While some increases 
and decreases in GPA would be anticipated, 
most of the members of the class would be 
expected to show a consistently rising GPA. 

Accordingly, the trends of GPA’s for in- 
dividual continuing students were tabulated 
in four categories. 


1. Downward: consistent decrease in GPA, the third 


TABLE 3 
Annual Grade-Point Averages of Students 
Continuously Enrolled in the Class of 1960 
at Hampton Institute, September, 1956— 


June, 1959 
Academic Median Annual 
Year GPA (as of June) 
1956-1957 2.353 
1957-1958 2.478 
1958-1959 2.460 
TABLE 4 


Degrees of Difference (Chi-Square) between 
GPA's in Successive Years for Students 
Continuously Enrolled in the Class of 1960 
at Hampton Institute, September, 1956-— 


June, 1959 
Grades as of 
June Compared 
for Years x p df 
1957-1958 2.072 0.20 1 
1958-1959 0.048 0.90 1 
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year lower than the second, which is lower than 

the first. 

Upward: consistent increase in GPA, the third 

higher than the second, which is higher than the 

first. 

$. Decrease-increase: a lower GPA in the second year 
as compared with the first and third years. 

4. Increase-decrease: a higher GPA in the second 
year as compared with the first and third years. 


Where the GPA for a given year showed no 
increase or decrease from the previous year’s 
level, it was counted as maintaining the 
trend established in relation to the third 
annual GPA or as an upward trend if all 
three GPA’s were the same. 

As TaBLe 5 shows, slightly more than half 
the continuing students in the class of 1960 
showed an irregular pattern of increases and 
decreases. Less than one-third showed the 
consistent upward trend in GPA hypothe- 
sized; about one-sixth showed a consistent 
downward trend. These results are consist- 
ent with the low level of confidence for 
chi-squares in TaBLes 2 and 3. The second 
hypothesis was not supported by the data. 
The consistent upward trend in GPA did 
not appear in the record of a majority of 
the members of the class. 

However, the assumption that the trends 
in GPA for the entire class are congruent 
with trends in GPA for a majority of its 
members did seem to be substantially sup- 
ported. A substantial majority (63.2 per 
cent) of continuing students showed an in- 
crease in GPA for 1958 over 1957; and 


TABLE 5 
Trends in Annual Grade-Point Averages of 
Students Continuously Enrolled in Hampton 
Institute, September, 1956—June, 1959 


Trend in Annual GPA Number % 
1. Downward 29 17.8 
2. Upward 48 29.5 
3. Decrease-Increase 31 19.0 
4. Increase-Decrease 55 33.7 

163 100.0 


Per Cent of Students Showing Increases and Decreases 
in a Given Year 


Academic Year Increase, % Decrease, % 
1957-1958 63.2 36.8 
1958-1959 48.5 
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slightly more than half (51.5 per cent) 
showed a decrease in 1959 as compared with 
1958. This pattern corresponded to the 
slight increase in median GPA for the class 
in 1958, followed by a minute decrease in 
1959. 

Hypothesis 3. The third hypothesis re- 
states the second in terms of probabilities. 
Tasie 5 shows the percentage of students 
falling in each category, which may be taken 
as a rough estimate of probability. Con- 
trary to expectation, the probability of a 
gradual increase in GPA was not very good. 
The best odds, a little better than 60-40, 
appeared in the sophomore year. In the 
junior year, the probable odds were about 
50-50, with a slight weighting on the side of 
a possible decrease in GPA. 

The odds for a student showing a down- 
ward trend in GPA may be roughly stated 
as between | and 2 chances in 10; for an up- 
ward trend, a little less than 3 chances in 10; 
for an irregular pattern of increase and de- 
crease, a little better than 5 in 10. 

The third hypothesis was not supported 
by the data. Trends were neither clear nor 
consistent enough to make probability esti- 
mates very reliable. And the odds in favor 
of improvement in GPA might just as well 
be stated as 50-50 for a given student in any 
given year, the empirical evidence being no 
better than theoretical or commonsense esti- 
mates in this case. 

Hypothesis 4. The fourth hypothesis may 
be regarded as supported by the data. The 
variations in GPA were small, and the class 
GPA for the junior year was higher than 
that for the freshman year. The difference 
(decrease) between the second and third 
years was not significant. To judge from 
the trends shown in Taste 5, the difference 
between GPA’s for the second and third 
years was mainly a matter of the timing in 
the decrease in GPA which could be ex- 
pected in one year or another by more than 
two-thirds of the students. Apparently a 
slightly higher proportion of students ex- 
perienced the decrease in the junior year. 

Because the class was relatively small, it 
was possible to tabulate quantitative differ- 
ences in GPA between two consecutive years, 
as shown in TasBLe 6. As might be antici- 
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pated, many differences were of a low order 
of magnitude, tenths or even hundredths of 
a grade point. There were more increments 
than decrements. Taking the midpoint of 
each interval as the net difference repre- 
sented, the mean increment was 0.385, the 
mean decrement 0.380. The mean differ- 
ence, regardless of increase or decrease, was 
0.359. The mean net increment was 0.051, 
a figure of no significant order of magnitude. 

A difference of 0.50 grade points was arbi- 
trarily taken as representing a significant 
order of magnitude, because it corresponds 
to a shift of half a letter grade in a student’s 
average. The mean difference, the mean in- 
crement and mean decrement were all sig- 
nificantly below 0.50. Only 27 per cent of 
the differences amounted to 0.50 grade 
points or more. It may be concluded that 
the net effect of increases and decreases in 
GPA over the three years is a small net in- 
crement, as suggested by the hypothesis. 

The chances of a student to increase or 
decrease his annual GPA by half a letter 
grade (0.50 grade points) or more may be 
roughly estimated as 1 in 5. 86 students 
recorded 54 increments and 34 decrements 
of this order of magnitude. 60 of these stu- 
dents had a cumulative GPA for the three 


years above the median cumulative GPA of 
the class (2.23 grade points). Both signifi- 
cant increments and significant decrements 
thus occurred most frequently among stu- 
dents whose cumulative averages were least 
likely to be seriously affected by a change in 
any one year. In particular, their averages 
being for the most part well above the re- 
quired C grade, students having decrements 
in GPA were in most instances unlikely to 
find the decrease placing their academic 
standing in jeopardy. A case in point is the 
student recording the largest decrement, 
2.19 grade points, who still had a cumula- 
tive GPA above 2.50 in his junior year! 

The fourth hypothesis seemed to be sub- 
stantially supported by the record of the 
class of 1960. There was no consistency in 
the trend of annual GPA’s upward or down- 
ward. Variations were of a relatively low 
order of magnitude, and their combined 
effect in most cases was a small net incre- 
ment over a three-year period. Apparently 
the GPA in the first year established a gen- 
eral level for grades, both for the class and 
for the majority of its members. Differences 
from one year to the next appeared within 
a narrow range, exceeding 0.50 grade points 
in only one case out of five. 


TABLE 6 


Quantitative Changes in GPA for Consecutive Years, for Students Continuously Enrolled in the 
Class of 1960 at Hampton Institute, September, 1956—June, 1959 


Differences between GPA’s 
for Two Consecutive Years Net Increment Sum of 
Amount of Differences Number of Number of or Decrement Differences 
(in tenths of grade-points) Increments Decrements by Intervals by Intervals 
Above 1.00 5 7 —3.50 21.00 
0.9-1.00 2 1 0.95 2.85 
0.8-0.9 8 1 5.95 7.65 
0.7-0.8 8 3 3.75 8.25 
0.6-0.7 16 12 2.60 18.20 
0.5-0.6 15 10 2.75 13.75 
0.4-0.5 21 15 2.70 16.20 
0.3-0.4 18 23 —1.75 14.35 
0.2-0.3 29 22 1.75 5.25 
0.1-0.2 23 18 1.25 6.15 
0 -0.1 38 31 0.35 3.45 
183 143 16.80 117.10 
Mean Increment = 0.385 Mean Difference = 0.359 


Mean Net Increment = 0.051 
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The Nature of ‘‘Accidents’’ 


The original rule of thumb makes allow- 
ance for exceptions, “barring accidents.” 
Records were not sufficiently complete to 
bear statistical analysis. But among the 86 
students recording differences in annual 
GPA of 0.50 or more, events were known to 
have concurred with the significant differ- 
ence in GPA that could ordinarily be ex- 
pected to affect performance. Most of these 
could be classified as accidents: serious ill- 
ness or injury; family crises such as illness, 
death, or unemployment; and financial 
crises entailing a heavy outside work load. 
Others could be regarded as subject to more 
deliberate choice: marriage; change of 
major; and major leadership in campus life, 
for instance. 

It is always difficult if not impossible to 
establish causal relationships between such 
factors and academic performance. But it 
did seem reasonable to conclude, because of 
the frequency of fluctuation in GPA, that 
“accidents” affecting the grades of this class 
were sO numerous as to constitute a rule in 
themselves, rather than exceptions to a 
sound generalization. 

Conclusions and Discussion 

Assuming that the experience of the class 
of 1960, as well as the characteristics of its 
members, can be taken as typical of other 
classes, the general rule of thumb would not 
appear to be a very good basis for estimating 
the probable academic performance of an 
individual student or of an entire class at 
the College. The trends in GPA predicted 
under the rule did not appear in its experi- 
ence. The predicted upward trend of 
GPA’s was not maintained by the class as a 
whole or by the majority of its members. 
The probabilities based on patterns of 
change in GPA yielded no better than even 
chances for improvement. The increments 
outnumbered the decrements, so that a 
small net increment for the class over a 
period of three years appeared. But the 
probability of an increment rather than a 
decrement in GPA for a given student in the 
class was little better than 50 per cent and 
of a significant increment (0.50 or more) 
about 15 per cent. 
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Only the fourth hypothesis was supported 
by the data. Variations of a low order of 
magnitude producing a small net increase 


were found. However, this hypothesis 
omitted the gradual upward trend and the 
consistency in pattern to be anticipated ac- 
cording to the original rule. 

On the basis of the record of students in 
the class of 1960 at Hampton Institute, as- 
suming that it is a typical class and that 
significant changes in the characteristics of 
future classes can be recognized on the basis 
of available data, the most reasonable gen- 
eralization about trends in GPA might be 
as follows. 

Grade-point averages for a class and for 
the majority of its members cannot be ex- 
pected consistently to follow an upward or 
downward trend. Differences from one 
year to the next may be expected to be 
small; and the net effect of increases and 
decreases by the senior year may be expected 
to result in a small increase over the fresh- 
man year’s average. 

The chances of a difference in GPA of 
0.50 or more for a given student are about | 
in 5. The chances of steady improvement 
are about 3 in 10. In any given year there is 
a 50-50 chance of an increase in GPA, with 
slightly better odds in the sophomore year, 
slightly worse odds in the junior year. No 
student can safely depend on these odds in 
estimating the probable trend his grades 
will follow. 

Nevertheless, the rule of thumb has cer- 
tain elements which students should recog- 
nize. The trend in achievement is generally 
upward. In general, grade point averages 
rise over the college years, even though the 
gains are modest, compounded of irregular 
gains and losses. Student expectations have 
value in motivation only if they are di- 
rected toward higher levels of achievement. 

Nevertheless, the relationship of the rule 
to student experience is of doubtful valid- 
ity. On the whole, if a generalization is 
needed to help students estimate probable 
trends in grades, it should be more precisely 
stated and clearly defined. Counselors and 
advisers might well check the record in 
order to devise generalizations that fit their 
particular college and its constituents better 
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than the rule of thumb. Data for a typical 
class might be analyzed as a basis for a useful 
generalization; better still, an entire college 
generation might be studied. Useful gen- 
eralizations should probably be stated as 
hypotheses, so they could be checked against 
student experience, and might include the 
following elements: the probable trend for 
an entire class; anticipated degrees of differ- 
ence in GPA for consecutive years; proba- 
bilities of increase, decrease, and consistent 
trends upward or downward; probable net 
effects of variations in GPA. 

It appears advisable to make such gen- 
eralizations on the basis of a study of student 
grades at a particular college, rather than to 
attempt generalizations applicable to most 
colleges. Differences among colleges make 
it unlikely that generalizations descriptive 
of student performance in one would be 
applicable to another. Colleges earnestly 
attempt to devise regular, rationally organ- 
ized patterns of academic work calculated to 
support consistent achievement. But even 
these practices vary so widely among institu- 
tions as to make generalizations about a 
number of different colleges appear of 
doubtful value. 

Factors in the life space of students vary 
even more widely from college to college. 
And the life space, the total environment 
and the psycho-social relationships within 
which students live, includes academic work 
and campus life but extends far beyond 
them. The effect of both regular patterns 
and “accidents” related to students’ life 
space is thus subject to great variation from 
one college to another. 

And it appears likely that factors in the 
life space, over and above the academic pro- 
gram, may offset any tendencies to consist- 
ency resulting from academic practices. 
The number and nature of known “acci- 
dents,” the high proportion of fluctuations 
in annual GPA, and the lack of trends sig- 
nificantly differing from random variation 
in grades, found in this study, suggest that 
non-academic factors exercise significant in- 
fluence on academic achievement. It has 
been wisely suggested [2] that institutional 
patterns alone may not serve as adequate 
guides to estimates of student performance 
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or understanding of student achievement. 
Certainly the present study indicates that in- 
stitutional practices in disqualifying under- 
achievers maintain a consistent level of 
achievement in a given class, but that a rule 
of thumb based on the resulting upward 
trend in grades cannot be applied to esti- 
mates of the performance of the members of 
the class. At least one recent study [J] in- 
dicates that enduring behavior patterns es- 
tablished well before the college years affect 
achievement and influence the response of 
students to college life. The present study 
similarly suggests that random variation in 
grades points to a wide range of variability 
in individual responses to a common acCa- 
demic experience. 

However, it seems to be worth while to 
investigate the effects of various factors in 
the life space of students upon grades and 
trends in achievement. A great many 
aspects of student life are common to all stu- 
dents, or a substantial proportion of them: 
dating and courtship patterns; residence 
hall living; and the cycles of the college 
year, for example, may have some general 
effects within the life space that are related 
to academic performance. Any factors that 
could be identified and whose relation to 
academic achievement could be described 
systematically might be brought under more 
effective control in the interest of higher 
achievement. 

Even so, it seems reasonable to assume 
that even the most carefully planned insti- 
tutional practices may do little to offset the 
effect upon achievement of events in a stu- 
dent’s life space that are beyond his control. 
A student would be well advised to prepare 
to meet both accidents and unexpected op- 
portunities in his college years and to master 
the tasks which both present to him. What- 
ever factors prove to affect achievement, it 
seems safe to predict that their final effect 
will be subject to the individual student’s 
direction and control. 
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Variants of the Psychopathic Personality 
on the College Scene 


BETTY GANZHORN 


OST COUNSELING psychologists who 
work in a college counseling center 
would agree that the true psychopathic per- 
sonality is rarely found in the college setting. 
Palmer [9] describes such personalities as 
individuals who are emotionally immature, 
irresponsible, aggressive, impulsive, lacking 
in discretion and long-range goals, asocial, 
immoral, and chronically out-of-step with 
society. White [/2, p. 382] states that such 
persons “. . . can be described as acting out 
some part of their problems at the expense 
of others, as taking out their troubles on the 
world by violating codes and conventions or 
by leading an irresponsible and useless life.” 
There are several possible but not estab- 
lished explanations for the relative absence 
of the true psychopath on campus. First, 
such individuals if they arrive at all would 
find the collegiate atmosphere restrictive 
and thus would voluntarily eliminate them- 
selves early in their college careers. Second, 
their characteristic behavior patterns may 
lead to serious violations of college rules and 
regulations so that they come to the prompt 
attention of administrators. Third, it is 
likely that they would possess poor motiva- 
tion for academic achievement. Finally, 
psychopathic personalities are unlikely to 
seek assistance from a college counseling 
center on a voluntary basis. 

Even though the true psychopathic per- 
sonality is seldom found in the college en- 
vironment, the writer believes that some 
variants of this personality type or indi- 
viduals who have tendencies toward psy- 
chopathy may exist in a reasonable fre- 
quency on the campus. For example, Wein- 
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berg [1/1] describes two variants who are 
likely to be referred to college counseling 
centers. Before these variants are discussed, 
it might be helpful to review classification 
systems for psychopathic disorders in gen- 
eral. 


Controversial Classifications of 
Psychopathy 


There is a great deal of controversy 
among psychiatrists and psychologists con- 
cerning the appropriate classification for 
psychopathic disorders. White [/2] believes 
that a diagnosis of psychopathic personality 
is often applied when the individual's symp- 
toms cannot be classified under the cate- 
gories of neurosis, psychosis, or defective in- 
telligence. Thus such a diagnosis is catch 
basin in nature. Clecky [/] has succeeded in 
presenting a more restricted classification of 
these disorders. He excludes those individ- 
uals who are alcoholics or sexual deviants 
but otherwise adjusted to society and also 
persons who are delinquent or criminal but 
loyal and responsible members of their own 
subcultural groups. Clecky [/] includes as 
true psychopathic personalities only those 
individuals who show a consistent inability 
to follow any regulated and systematic pat- 
tern of living. 

Sociological theorists such as Gough [4, 
pp. 275-276] prefer to define the psycho- 
pathic personality in terms of a characteris- 
tic set of attitudes which he lists as follows: 


overevaluation of immediate goals as opposed to 
remote or deferred ones; unconcern over the rights 
and privileges of others when recognizing them 
would interfere with personal satisfaction in any 
way; impulsive behavior, or apparent incongruity 
between the strength of stimulus and the magni- 
tude of the response; inability to form deep or 
persistent attachments to other persons or to 
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identify in interpersonal relationships; poor judg- 
ment and planning in attaining defined goals; 
apparent lack of anxiety and distress over social 
maladjustment and unwillingness or inability to 
consider maladjustment qua maladjustment; a 
tendency to project blame onto others and to take 
no responsibility for failures; meaningless pre- 
varication, often about trivial matters in situations 
where detection is inevitable; almost complete 
lack of dependability and willingness to assume 
responsibility; and finally, emotional poverty. 


Gough [#4] indicates that when these atti- 
tudes exist as a Gestalt in one individual, 
there is presumptive evidence of a psycho- 
pathic personality. Such an individual may 
or may not commit illegal acts or be con- 
fined to a mental hospital. 

Weinberg [11, p. 263], who combines 
sociology and social psychology in an analy- 
sis of the psychopathic personality, describes 
four types of acting out disorders which he 
lists as follows: “ (1) the ‘true’ psychopath, 
(2) the acting-out neurotic, (3) the self-cen- 
tered indulged personality, and (4) the sub- 
cultural deviant.” In terms of Weinberg’s 
[11] symptomatology, it would seem likely 
that “the acting-out neurotic” and “the self- 
centered indulged personality” would be 
found in a much higher frequency in the 
college population than either “the ‘true’ 
psychopath” or “the subcultural deviant.” 


One Variant of the Psychopathic 
Disorders 


According to Weinberg [//], “the acting- 
out neurotic” attempts to handle his anxiety 
by exhibiting hostility and aggressive be- 
havior toward others. While such a neu- 
rotic can establish some interpersonal rela- 
tionships with other individuals, he seems to 
feel alone and therefore is overly concerned 
about himself. These feelings probably 
stem from his extreme hostility toward 
people. On the other hand, “the acting-out 
neurotic” has guilt feelings and may want to 
be punished for his behavior at least on an 
unconscious level. Thus he often appears 
to be operating in a self-defeating manner. 
He feels inadequate and indulges in a great 
deal of self-reproach which contributes to 
an impoverished self-concept. Weinberg 
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[11] points out several additional character- 
istics of “the acting-out neurotic.” For ex- 
ample, such an individual seems to be in- 
consistent, highly impulsive, imprudent, and 
chronically in trouble. He is also unable 
or unwilling to learn from experience and 
usually cannot delay immediate satisfactions 
for more remote goals. Finally, “the acting- 
out neurotic” seems incapable of demon- 
strating responsible, dependable, and ma- 
ture behavior. 


Acting-Out Neurotic’’ in the 
College Community 


In the college environment, “the acting- 
out neurotic” is often referred to the coun- 
seling center by either a faculty member or 
a residence hall director. In the classroom 
such a personality may display a hostile at- 
titude and spend much time and effort in 
an attempt to outwit the professor. He 
may also test the outer limits of behavior in 
terms of classroom decorum and in regard 
to completing assignments in the required 
manner. Yet he is often a brilliant and 
capable student toward whom the professor 
feels he ought to show patience and toler- 
ance but at the same time feels exasperated 
and provoked. In the residence hall, “the 
acting-out neurotic” ignores many of the 
minor rules and regulations but also man- 
ages to set the stage in such a way that he 
may be caught and punished. In his rela- 
tionships with other students, he may dis- 
play an excessive amount of attention-seek- 
ing behavior. However, due to his energy, 
superficial charm, and skillful verbal ability, 
he may be attractive and appealing to his 
fellow students. If “the acting-out neu- 
rotic” manages to dominate a student group 
temporarily, he uses a manipulative ap- 
proach to get what he wants. If this does 
not succeed, he operates in a subtle fashion 
to disintegrate the group and to pull the 
whole enterprise down with him. 


Another Variant of the Psychopathic 
Disorders 


In contrast to “the acting-out neurotic,” 
“the self-centered indulged personality” 
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does not seem to be disturbed by either 
anxiety or guilt. While a personality of 
this type feels hostile, Weinberg [//] be- 
lieves that such hostility arises from feelings 
of helplessness and dependency rather than 
from anxiety. “The self-centered indulged 
personality” has been overprotected and in 
lay language “spoiled” by one of his parents. 
In childhood, such an individual has ex- 
perienced very little denial, punishment, or 
criticism. Since obstacles have been over- 
come and battles won for him in the process 
of growing up, he lacks initiative and con- 
tinues to remain immature. The parent 
who constantly satiates nearly all of his de- 
sires trains him to demand and expect too 
much at home. Subsequently he transfers 
numerous other demands and expectations 
to individuals outside of the home. He 
seeks to have his desires satisfied immedi- 
ately and in full measure. He apparently 
is unable to profit appreciably from either 
experience or training. On the other hand, 
he may present a pleasing appearance, a 
quality of spontaneity, and the ability to 
establish warm interpersonal relationships. 
Yet he destroys these relationships by taking 
advantage of his associates to gain his own 
ends. Even though he may present a facade 
of warmth, charm, and agreeability, in 
reality he is too demanding, parasitic, and 
self-indulgent. 


“The Self-Centered Indulged 
Personality’’ in the College Community 


Like “the acting-out neurotic,” the “self- 
centered indulged personality” seldom 
comes to the college counseling center of his 
own volition. Conversely, at least one of his 
professors may quickly develop feelings of 
resentment and irritation toward him, be- 
cause he makes excessive demands in terms 
of individualized help and adroitly seeks to 
avoid doing difficult or tedious assignments 
by sophisticated wheedling or complaining. 
The professor may initially respond to his 
friendly, ingratiating, and superficially re- 
spectful manner but eventually becomes 
provoked by his immaturity, rationaliza- 
tions, indolence, and occasional cheating on 
examinations. In the residence hall, “the 
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self-centered indulged personality” demands 
and expects special considerations from staff 
and students. If he does not get what he 
wants, he may become hostile and sullen. 
Yet some of his personality characteristics 
make him initially attractive to other stu- 
dents. In extracurricular activities, an in- 
dividual of this type shirks responsibilities 
to such a degree that he causes a group 
project to fail. 

Origins of Psychopathic Personalities 

In regard to psychopathic etiological fac- 
tors, divergent explanations have been set 
forth by psychiatrists, psychologists, and 
sociologists. Some psychiatrists such as 
Palmer [9] mention heredity, constitutional 
factors, and cerebral patho-physiology. 
These in turn are reflected in a psycho- 
pathology and reinforced by psychological 
factors which result in a defective self-inte- 
gration. Another psychiatrist, Jenkins [5], 
feels that psychopathy stems from chronic 
parental rejection, especially maternal re- 
jection which is overt in nature. Lindner 
[7] psychoanalyst and author, believes that 
the primary etiological factor resides in a 
faulty resolution of the Oedipal conflict. 

In contrast to Jenkins’ theory cited above, 
psychologist White [/2] cautions that pa- 
rental rejection is also significant in the pro- 
duction of neurosis, and therefore it is pos- 
sible to attribute the same cause to both 
psychopathic and neurotic personalities. 
Even though both of these disorders may 
occur in the same person, confusion is 
caused in classification and treatment when 
the main etiological factor is not properly 
identified. Consequently, White [/2, pp. 
398-399) proposes the hypothesis 


. . that the psychopathic personality takes its 
start from an early childhood situation in which 
affectionate relationships are either lacking or are 
so painfully interrupted that the memory of them 
becomes intolerable. [Italics are mine.] There is 
a serious deficit of gratifying love and support. 
As a result, there is a stunting of those aspects of 
development which depend upon membership in 
a family group, identification with parents, and a 
willingness to govern behavior in the direction of 
remoter goals. 


While neurotics usually have introjected 
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parental standards almost too excessively, 
psychopathic personalities have not intro- 
jected these standards strongly enough. 
Another psychologist, Leary [6], sees the 
psychopathic personality as the most dis- 
identified with his parents on a conscious 
basis. This implies that in terms of per- 
sonality development something has been 
persistently awry relative to the interper- 
sonal relationships of the child and his 
parents. 

Sociologists have also proposed varied 
theories about the origins of the psycho- 
pathic personality. Mead [8] believes that 
the psychopath is unable to look upon him- 
self as an object. Gough [4] elaborates this 
theme by indicating that the psychopath is 
lacking in role-playing ability and cannot 
see the social implications of his own be- 
havior because he is unable to identify with 
the viewpoints of others. Authors such as 
Reisman [/0], Fromm [3], and Clinard [2] 
point to cultural factors which they believe 
are productive of various maladjustments 
from which may be drawn tacit implications 
that the current culture may be producing a 
new kind of psychopath. Some recent 
magazine and journal articles written by 
critics of the child-centered theories of child- 
rearing practices and educational proce- 
dures suggest that parents and educators 
may have gone to extremes of permissive- 
ness with too few restraints on behavior, not 
enough inculcation of moral values and the 
cardinal virtues, and too much emphasis on 
the relativity of “good” and “bad” behavior. 
This would imply that some parents and 
educators together with various agencies, 
institutions, and influences of the current 
culture are producing individuals who are 
self-centered, security-minded, intent upon 
comfort and immediate materialistic gratifi- 
cations, confused about moral issues, im- 
patient with mores and regulations that in- 
convenience them personally, and, most im- 
portant, firm in their desire to take care of 
themselves first and to anticipate that others 
will do likewise. If there is any validity in 
this concept, then it is easy to see how psy- 
chological stress in the current cultural 
milieu could produce more variants of the 
psychopathic personality. 
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Since this article has focused upon “the 
acting-out neurotic” and “the self-centered 
indulged personality,” it is important to 
review Weinberg’s [//] explanations of the 
causative factors which lead to psychopathy. 
He cites biological factors such as hereditary 
and congenital influences as well as subse- 
quent physiological pathology resulting 
from injuries to or diseases of the brain and 
spine. In addition, he particularly stresses 
the importance of personality development 
and parent-child relationships. Weinberg 
(11, p. 279] states that “. . . the psychopath 
develops within a matrix of distant and im- 
personal parent-child relationships, and 
especially amidst changing and emotionally 
depriving parent figures.” 

The etiological factors just described per- 
tain to psychopathic disorders in general. 
In terms of the primary causative factor in- 
volved in the production of “the acting-out 
neurotic,” Weinberg [1/1] believes that such 
a personality develops when there is one 
parent who is too permissive and another 
parent who is both hostile toward the child 
and aloof from him. The overly permissive 
parent is frequently the mother, while the 
hostile, aloof parent is most often the father. 
The same authority also believes that “the 
self-centered indulged personality” emerges 
from interrelationships with parents who 
are much too permissive and who do not 
exercise appropriate controls over their 
child’s behavior. 


Treatment Procedures 


Since methods of classification for psycho- 
pathic disorders and explanations of pos- 
sible etiological factors are so widely diver- 
gent and sometimes confused, it is logical to 
assume that methods of treatment would 
also vary. When cases of organic pathology 
and other extremely disturbed psychopathic 
personalities are excluded from treatment 
considerations, most of the authorities cited 
in this paper variously suggest cathartic 
techniques, role-playing as it is practiced in 
psychodrama, environmental manipulation, 
and assistance that is pertinent to methods 
of coping with hostility and aggression. 
Palmer [9] also mentions group psycho- 
therapy and the influence for good that the 
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personality of one man may have on an- 
other. Weinberg [//] feels that the “acting- 
out neurotic” can be helped if he is able to 
form a strong identification with the thera- 
pist. He also believes that “the self-centered 
indulged personality” may be improved by 
psychotherapy if the immaturity is not too 
extensive in nature. 


Concluding Remarks 


In terms of counseling these two variants 
of psychopathy in a college counseling 
center, the writer suggests that after ca- 
thartic techniques are employed and identi- 
fication is developed, it might be helpful to 
point out how hostile, aggressive behavior 
pulls rejecting and punishing behavior from 
associates, and how demanding, immature 
behavior pulls rejection and ultimate dis- 
gust from others. It might also be worth- 
while to redefine the outer limits of accept- 
able behavior in the classroom, in the resi- 
dence hall, and in student activities after 
rapport is firmly established and strong 
identification with the therapist exists. 
These suggestions are intended for selected 
cases only and are not offered as techniques 
which are universal in their applicability. 


It is hoped that future theoretical specula- 
tions and results from research in psychiatry, 
psychology, and sociology can be combined 
and formulated into more effective preventa- 
tive measures and treatment procedures 
relative to variants of the psychopathic 
personality. 
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SUMMER PROGRAMS FOR HIGH ABILITY STUDENTS 


To provide a stimulus of experience for high ability secondary school 
students in the fields of science and mathematics, the National Science 
Foundation supports summer-session training programs in selected col- 
leges, universities, and research institutions. From two to twelve weeks in 
length, the programs may consist of course work on a level advanced be- 
yond that of the high school, or of research participation in laboratories 
where scientists are conducting on-going research, or a combination of 


both. 


The awards of institutions where training programs are to be held have 
been announced. Copies of the names of the institutions may be obtained 
from: Special Projects in Science Education, National Science Founda- 


tion, Washington 25, D. C. 
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OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 
AND PRE-SERVICE COUNSELING 


LEONARD V. GORDON and JOHN H. STEINEMANN 


A MAJOR DECISION confronting a sub- 
stantial number of high school stu- 
dents is that of choosing a course of action 
with relation to obligated, or voluntary, 
military service. The assistance of the high 
school counselor is available to students who 
may need not only general advice and guid- 
ance in this matter, but who also require 
specific information regarding the various 
training programs offered to recruits in the 
Armed Services. 

Visits by recruiting personnel, as well as 
literature provided by the services, make 
available at the high school general informa- 
tion regarding the variety of service occupa- 
tions and the requirements for training in 
each. Experience has indicated, however, 
that despite the availability of these sources 
of information, the occupational decisions 
made by new recruits are often hastily con- 
ceived or based on inadequate information 
and superficial considerations. 

For example, in the Navy, the school- 
eligible recruit is to agree, during his third 
week of service, to accept training in one of 
the 59 or so programs that are offered. 
Within the limitations imposed by his apti- 
tude test scores and the persuasiveness of 
the classification interviewer (who may be 
trying to fill quotas for certain schools) the 
choice is his. However, the recruit often is 
not sufficiently familiar with the content of 
the variety of training programs potentially 
available to him to permit him to make a 
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¢ opinions and conclusions expressed herein are 
those of the authors and do not necessarily reflect the 
opinions of the Chief of Naval Personnel or the 
Department of the Navy. 
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reasonable choice. As a result, influences 
other than occupational information may 
operate in his selection of a training pro- 
gram. For example, knowing the location 
of a particular school, or where a buddy will 
ask to be assigned, or the specialty of a par- 
ticularly liked or disliked company com- 
mander may exert the deciding influence as 
to the type of training requested. The situ- 
ation is similar in the Army and Air Force, 
where selection of a career field is typically 
made at, or very soon after, the time of 
enlistment. 

The need for pre-service advice and guid- 
ance to students is evident. This is the 
period when well-considered, practical steps 
can be taken by the student toward deciding 
on a vocational objective, which is suitable 
in terms of his inclinations and talents, and 
which is within the framework of actual 
training opportunities available in the Serv- 
ice. For example, the student may do ex- 
ploratory reading in his area of expressed 
interest; he may take courses related to his 
field of intended training; he may observe, 
or actually obtain part-time experience in, 
related civilian jobs. 

In order to provide optimal assistance to 
the student, the counselor must evaluate 
various factors entering into the student's 
expressed vocational choice in the light of 
practical considerations such as availability 
and requirements of the various Service 
Training Programs. 

This report presents empirical data re- 
garding the occupational preferences of the 
new recruit and his familiarity with the 
tasks performed in each of these occupa- 
tional specialties. 

This information, obtained from a sample 
of typical service-eligible young men, should 
be of value to the counselor, who will have 
to guide the high school student toward a 
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realistic appraisal of his vocational goal and 
give him some indication of the likelihood 
of his obtaining particular types of train- 
ing.! 


Method 


Descriptions of principal tasks performed 
in 59 Navy occupational specialties were ob- 
tained from the U. S. Navy Occupational 
Handbook [1], an information guide avail- 
able to the high school counselor.? A total 
of 440 edited task descriptions, representing 
virtually all principal tasks, were admin- 
istered to groups of new recruits to deter- 
mine their degree of preference for and 
familiarity with each. 

The subjects were 1,200 recruits who were 
being processed into the Navy at the Naval 
Training Center, San Diego. Seventy-one 
per cent of the group were 17 or 18 years of 
age. Ninety-seven per cent were 20 years of 
age or younger. Forty-seven per cent were 
high school graduates; six per cent had one 
year of college; about one per cent had more 
than one year of college. At the time of 
testing the recruits had been in the Navy 
less than three days and had received no in- 
doctrination regarding the Navy occupa- 
tions. Thus, their responses regarding their 
familiarity with various tasks can be as- 
sumed to relate to their pre-service experi- 
ences. 

For convenience of administration, the 
440 tasks were presented in two booklets of 
230 and 210 tasks each. These booklets 
were administered to random samples of 
recruit input over a two-week period. Two 
hundred and thirty of the tasks were ad- 
ministered to 400 recruits for degrees of 
preference and to another 400 recruits for 
degrees of familiarity. Two hundred and 
ten items were administered to 200 recruits 
for degrees of preference and to another 200 
recruits for degrees of familiarity. 


* While this information was obtained on a Navy 
sample, recruit input and the training opportunities 
in all three services are — similar. Thus, the 
present ae will have a igh degree of generality. 

* The specific number of Navy specialties varies 
from time to time. This variation has little or no 
effect on the essential duties of the large majority of 


specialties. 
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To obtain the recruit’s preference for each 
task, the recruit was asked to indicate to 
what extent he would like to perform that 
task using the following alternatives: 


1. I would dislike very much to do this. 

2. I would dislike to do this. 

3. I would neither like nor dislike to do this. 
4. I would like te do this. 

5. I would very much like to do this. 


To obtain the recruit’s familiarity with 
each task, the recruit was asked to indicate 
how much of an idea he had or how familiar 
he was with what was done in the task, irre- 
spective of whether he had performed or 
knew how to perform it, using the following 
alternatives: 


1. I have no idea what is done. 

2. I have only a vague idea what is done. 
3. I have some idea what is done. 

4. I have a good idea what is done. 

5. I understand fully what is done. 


Preference and familiarity indices were 
obtained for each task by giving the response 
alternatives values of 1 through 5, with 5 
representing the most preferred and most 
familiar, and computing the mean of the 
responses of all subjects for that task. These 
indices were also computed for random 
halves of the papers, and split-half reliabili- 
ties were obtained and corrected by the 
Spearman-Brown formula. In this way, an 
indication of the stability of the preference 
and familiarity indices was obtained. 

In order to determine the mean prefer- 
ence values and mean familiarity values of 
the original 59 Navy specialties, each item 
was reallocated to the specialty from which 
it was originally taken. The mean prefer- 
ence value and mean familiarity value for 
all tasks associated with a specialty were 
then determined. A product-moment cor- 
relation coefficient was computed between 
preference and familiarity values for all 59 
specialties to provide an indication of the 
over-all relationship between preference and 
familiarity. 


Results 


TABLE | presents a listing of the 59 occu- 
pational specialties in rank order of their 
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TABLE 1 
Preference and Familiarity Rankings and Means for 59 Navy Occupational Specialties 


Preference Familiarity 
Specialty* Rank Mean Rank Mean 
oh Aviation Machinist’s Mate (Airplane Mechanic) 1 5.3 40.5 2.34 
Radarman (Radio or TV Repairman) 2 3.32 48 2.23 
. Engineman (Diesel or Gas Engine Mechanic) 3 3.28 16.5 2.71 
Driver (Bulldozer or Power Shovel Operator) 4 3.20 4 3.04 
Aviation Electronics Technician (Radio or TV Repairman) 5 3.19 45 2.28 
Sonarman (Radio or TV Repairman) 6 3.18 54.5 2.16 
Aviation Electronicsman (Radio or TV Repairman) 8 3.17 52 2.18 
Fire Control Technician (Radio or TV Repairman) 8 3.47 49 2.22 
Mechanic (Automobile Mechanic) 8 3.17 6 2.93 
Air Controlman (Airport Control Operator) 10.5 3.16 42.5 2.33 
Aviation Electrician’s Mate (Airplane Electrician) 10.5 3.16 28 2.49 
Electronics Technician (Radio or TV Repairman) 12 3.15 57 2.14 
Electrician’s Mate (Electrician) 13 5.02 27 2.52 
Aviation Ordnanceman (Aircraft Armament Mechanic) 14 3.11 59 2.00 
Construction Electrician’s Mate (Lineman, Electrician) 15 3.10 29.5 2.47 
Photographer’s Mate (Commercial Photographer) 16 3.08 21.5 2.63 
Aviation Boatswain’s Mate (Airport Serviceman) 17 3.07 32 2.45 
I.C. Electrician (Ship’s Electrician) 18 3.06 35.5 2.38 
Quartermaster (Ship’s Pilot, Second Mate) 19 3.04 52 2.18 
Radioman (Radio Operator) 20 3.02 40.5 2.34 
Communications Technician (Radio Operator) 21.5 3.01 38.5 2.36 
Tradevman (Electrical Appliance Repairman) 21.5 3.01 10 2.83 
Machinery Repairman (Machinist, Maintenance Mechanic) 23 3.00 20 2.64 
Aviation Structural Mechanic (Aircraft Welder) 24 2.98 13 2.75 
Aerographer’s Mate (Weather Forecaster) 25 2.97 38.5 2.36 
Gunner’s Mate (Firearms Assembler, Machinist) 26 2.96 37 2.37 
Aviation Storekeeper (Stock Clerk, Inventory Clerk) 27 2.93 3 3.09 
Machinist’s Mate (Engine Repairman) 28 2.89 44 2.29 
Torpedoman’s Mate (Ordnance Man) 29 2.88 58 2.07 
Surveyor (Surveyor) 30.5 2.87 29.5 2.47 
Teleman (Teletypist, Clerk Typist) 30.5 2.87 5 2.96 
Boatswain’s Mate (Able Seaman) 32.5 2.86 15 2.73 
Mineman (Ammunition Powderman, Mine Assembler) 32.5 2.86 56 2.15 
Disbursing Clerk (Payroll Clerk, Bookkeeper) 35 2.85 2 3.16 
Draftsman (Structural Draftsman) 35 2.85 19 ° 2.65 
Pipe Fitter (Plumber) 35 2.85 18 2.66 
Opticalman (Lens Grinder, Optical Repairman) 37 2.83 52 2.18 
Storekeeper (Stock Clerk, Shipping Clerk) 38 2.81 1 3.21 
Journalist (Reporter) 39 2.80 8 2.88 
Pattern Maker (Template Maker) 40 2.78 26 2.56 
Metalsmith (Sheet Metal Worker) 41.5 2.77 23.5 2.61 
Utilities Man (Boiler Fireman, Sewage Disposal Worker) 41.5 2.77 46 2.26 
Instrumentman (Instrument Maker) 43 2.73 3.5 2.38 
Machine Accountant (IBM Operator) 45 2.72 31 2.46 
Personnel Man (Employment Interviewer) 45 2.72 14 2.74 
Steelworker (Structural Steelworker) 45 2.72 23.5 2.61 
Damage Controlman (Carpenter, Concrete Finishers) 47 2.71 9 2.86 
Boilerman (Boiler Shop Repairman) 48.5 2.70 50 2.21 
Yeoman (Clerk Typist, Stenographer ) 48.5 2.70 12 2.77 


Continued 
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TABLE 1 
(Continued) 
Preference Familiarity 

‘Specialty* Rank Mean Rank Mean 

Builder (Carpenter) 50 2.63 7 2.92 
Parachute Rigger (Parachute Packer) 51 2.60 47 2.24 
Printer (Printer) 52 2.58 34 2.40 
Hospital Corpsman (Practical Nurse, Hospital Orderly) 53.5 2.52 21.5 2.63 
Molder (Molder) 53.5 2.52 54.5 2.16 
Dental Technician (Dental Technician or Hygienist) 55 2.47 33 2.43 
Ship’s Serviceman (Barber, Tailor, Laundryman, Etc.) 56 2.43 16.5 2.71 
Musician (Musician, Arranger) 57 2.39 42.5 2.33 
Commissaryman (Cook, Baker) 58 2.32 11 2.82 
59 2.27 25 2.57 


Steward (Steward, Cook) 


* The job titles in parenthesis represent one or more of a number of related civilian occupations. 


mean preference values. Also presented in 
this table, for direct comparison, are the 
mean familiarity values and rankings asso- 
ciated with each of the specialties. 

The corrected reliabilities of the prefer- 
ence and familiarity indices were 0.97 and 
0.98, respectively, for the 230-item form, and 
0.93 and 0.95, respectively, for the 210-item 
form. This indicates that the mean values 
listed in Taste 1, which were based on these 
indices, have a very high degree of stability.* 

The product-moment correlation between 
the preference and familiarity values was 
—0.17, which is not significantly different 
from zero. This indicates that no over-all 
relationship exists between average prefer- 
ence for a specialty and average familiarity 
with it. In some instances, the more highly 
preferred specialties are relatively familiar; 
in other instances they are relatively un- 
familiar. Similarily, the less preferred 
specialties show a high degree of variation 
in familiarity rank. 

Examination of TABLE | reveals, however, 
that within certain groups of specialties 
consistent relationships between preference 
and familiarity occur. Illustrations of such 
relationships follow: 

a. Specialties involving maintenance of 
electronic equipment are very highly pre- 
~*Since all item indices were not obtained on the 
same sample of subjects, conventional statistical tests 
of significance of mean differences cannot be used. 
However, the stability of these means is such that 
comparisons among them may be meaningfully 
made. 
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ferred but are relatively low in familiarity. 
Radarman, Aviation Electronics Techni- 
cian, Sonarman, Aviation Electronicsman, 
Fire Control Technician, and Electronics 
Technician have respective preference ranks 
of 2, 5, 6, 8, 8, and 12, while their respective 
familarity ranks are 48, 45, 54.5, 52, 49, and 
57. 

b. Clerical occupations are most familiar 
to the recruit, but generally fall into the 
lower half of the distribution of preference 
ranks. Storekeeper, Disbursing Clerk, Avia- 
tion Storekeeper, Teleman, and Yeoman 
rank 1, 2, 3, 5, and 12 in familiarity and 38, 
35, 27, 30.5, and 48.5 in preference, respec- 
tively. 

c. Specialties which involve operation or 
maintenance of automotive engines or 
equipment are both high in preference and 
familiarity. These are Engineman, Driver, 
and Mechanic which rank, respectively, 3, 4, 
and 8 in preference and 16.5, 4, and 6 in 
familiarity. 

d. Specialties involving ordnance are 
lowest in familiarity but average in prefer- 
ence value. Mineman, Torpedoman’s 
Mate, and Aviation Ordnanceman rank 
56, 58, and 59 in familiarity but 32.5, 29, and 
14 in preference. 

e. A number of specialties of the domestic 
or personal services variety are universally 
low in preference but are relatively familiar. 
Hospital Corpsman, Dental Technician, 
Ship’s Serviceman, Commissaryman, and 
Steward rank 53.5, 55, 56, 58, and 59 in 
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preference while in familiarity they rank 
21.5, 33, 16.5, 11, and 25, respectively. 

f. Building trade occupations are fairly 
high in familiarity but fairly low in prefer- 
ence. Examples are Builder, Damage Con- 
trolman, Pipe Fitter, and Steelworker which 
rank 7, 9, 18, and 23.5 in familiarity but 50, 
47, 35, and 45 in preference. 

g. Electrical occupations tend to be of 
fairly high preference and of average famili- 
arity. Aviation Electrician’s Mate, Elec- 
trician’s Mate, Construction Electrician's 
Mate, and IC Electrician rank 10.5, 13, 15, 
and 18 in preference and 28, 27, 29.5, and 35 
in familiarity. 

It is of interest to note that all aviation 
specialties fall in the upper half of the pref- 
erence rankings. However, they vary sub- 
stantially in familiarity, the ranking ranging 
from 3 to 59. Further examination indi- 
cates that where similar tasks are involved 
in aviation and non-aviation specialties, the 
former are higher in preference rank. For 
example, the preference ranks of corre- 
sponding pairs of specialties are: Aviation 
Machinist’s Mate 1, Mechanic 6; Aviation 
Electronics Technician 5, Electronics Tech- 
nician 12; Aviation Electrician’s Mate 10.5, 
Electrician’s Mate 13; and Aviation Store- 
keeper 27, Storekeeper 38. 

Discussion 

The occupational preferences of recruits 
are highest for specialties involving elec- 
tronics, aviation, and automotive engine 
operation and maintenance. For the latter 
specialty, this expressed interest is appar- 
ently based on some working knowledge of 
the tasks involved. However, in the case of 
electronics and certain aviation specialties, 
the contrasting low familiarities highlight 
the fact that interests are very often based 
on factors other than knowledge of what the 
job entails. Furthermore, it is reasonable 
to assume that for all specialties there may 
be individuals with high expressed interest, 
but with less than adequate familiarity. 

Expressed preference for an unfamiliar 
occupation may reflect a real desire on the 
part of the young man to learn and to take 
advantage of a service training program. 
However, a choice of this sort involves the 


risk of his selecting a program that will pro- 
vide him little personal satisfaction. Such a 
risk could be largely circumvented by guid- 
ance prior to his entry into the service. 

In pre-service counseling, the counselor 
may first wish to ascertain the extent to 
which the student will probably meet apti- 
tude requirements for particular types of 
service training. He may wish to examine 
such things as aptitude test scores, high 
school grades in various subjects, and rele- 
vant biographical information such as 
hobbies, extracurricular activities, and part- 
time jobs. He can work with the student 
toward determining the real basis of his 
expressed interest. Where the expressed 
interest is not an informed interest, he can 
direct the student to appropriate sources of 
occupational information. 

The counselor can apprise the student of 
the relative popularity of the specialty of 
his choice. He may wish to point out to the 
student that certain occupational specialties 
are highly related in terms of duties in- 
volved. The counselor may explore with 
him areas of secondary interests, since a 
second choice is required by the Navy, and 
in some instances an alternative choice is 
requested by the Army and Air Force during 
classification. He may wish to discuss with 
the student career opportunities in some of 
the less preferred occupational areas, which, 
although less glamorous, may have com- 
pensatory benefits. 

Classification for specialized service train- 
ing occurs at the very beginning of the re- 
cruit’s military career. The. young man 
who has not decided what type of training 
to request has, at this point, neither the 
leisure nor facilities to obtain detailed occu- 
pational information upon which to make a 
decision. Thus, the high school counselor 
can play an important role. By guiding the 
service-eligible student toward an appropri- 
ate career field, he can perform a service 
both to the individual and to the Armed 
Forces. 


Reference 
1. U.S. Navy Occupational Handbook. Washington, 
D. C.: of Naval Personnel, 1954. 
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Guidance in Practice 


An Evaluation of a County Guidance Program 


PAUL W. 


During the 1959-1960 school year, every school 
counselor in Pinellas County, Florida, took an ac- 
tive part in an intensive county-wide guidance evalu- 
ation sponsored by the Pinellas County Board of 
Public Instruction and the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958. This in-service evaluation included 
a self-evaluation, a county-wide guidance workshop, 
and a county guidance evaluation by a visiting team. 

The guidance program in Pinellas County has 
grown from a small beginning in 1949, when one 
counselor worked in an office converted from a 
projection room for two periods a day, to its 
present status with 41 counselors in the secondary 
schools throughout the entire county. The counse- 
lor-student ratio in 1949 was one-third counselor 
(one counselor released two periods) for every 7,841 
students, and now its present ratio is one counselor 
for every 667 students. The secondary schools will 
open the 1960-1961 school year with 55 counselors. 
Eighty-four per cent of these counselors will be fully 
certified. 

A noteworthy comment is the fact that 87 per cent 
of the Pinellas County counselors are members of 
the American Personnel and Guidance Association, 
while 100 per cent of the counselors belong to the 
following associations: 


National Education Association 

Florida Education Association 

Florida Association of Deans and Counselors 
(state professional organization) 

Suncoast Personnel and Guidance Association 
(local professional organization) 


Pinellas County's Self-Evaluation 

During the self-evaluation, each counselor was a 
member of at least one of the following committees. 
The prime objective of each committee was to im- 
prove guidance in Pinellas County schools. Specific 
objectives are listed under each committee. 

The Guidance and Evaluation Steering Committee. 
This committee was responsible for coordinating the 


Paut W. Firzceratp is Coordinator of Guidance, 
Division of Educational Services, Pinellas County 
Board of Public Instruction, Clearwater, Florida. 
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activities of the self-evaluation and planning toward 
a report on the county guidance services that would 
be presented to the visiting evaluating team at the 
time of their evaluation. This report included 
Philosophy, Guidance Point of View, Major Objec- 
tives of Guidance Services, History of Guidance in 
Pinellas County, County Pupil Personnel Services, 
The Guidance Role of the School Staff, and Com- 
munity Agencies. The progress of this committee 
was reported at every monthly county-wide counse- 
lors’ staff meeting. 

The Junior High Counselors Committee. The 
major responsibility of this committee was to work 
toward a definition of the role of the junior high 
counselor that would include the tasks, duties, and 
responsibilities of the junior high counselor. This 
was accomplished by planning agendas for several 
junior high counselor staff meetings at which time 
this committee offered possible suggestions as to the 
best approach to a clarification of the role of the 
junior high counselor. 

The Senior High Counselors Committee. This 
committee was responsible for carrying out the same 
objectives as the Junior High Counselors Committee 
except on a senior high level. 

The Counselors Supplement Study Committee. 
A survey was conducted, by this committee, of 
salary supplements given counselors in other sections 
of the country, and the committee arrived at a 
recommended supplement to be requested for Pinel- 
las County counselors. The Committee also set up a 
criterion for counselors to meet and suggested a 
method of evaluating each counselor applying for 
this recommended supplement. 

The Counselors Log Committee. A guidance ac- 
tivity log and guidance activity summary log were 
formulated by this committee. Each counselor kept 
an accurate activity log for 10 days during the 
months of January and February, 1960. These 10 
days were selected by a random sampling of the total 
school days of these two months. This random 

sampling was accomplished by placing every school 
date for January and February on ping pong balls 
and drawing ten ping pong balls out for the first 
counselor, replacing the balls and repeating this 
procedure for each counselor in the county. It was 
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felt that this process should give a representative 
account of the activities of each counselor. 

The Continuing Guidance Evaluation and Plan- 
ning Committee. The ultimate objective of this 
committee was to plan toward a meaningful, useful, 
and continuing program of evaluation of guidance 
services in Pinellas County. This committee started 
with the report of the county guidance evaluating 
team and recommended immediate, as well as long- 
range, goals of the county and individual school 
guidance program. Another objective was to sug- 
gest ways of keeping the local school and county 
administration, as well as the public, informed of 
the progress and needs of guidance in Pinellas 
County schools. 


County Guidance Workshop 

“Guidance: A Snapshot and Projection” was the 
theme used in the county guidance workshop. This 
workshop, sponsored by the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act and the Pinellas County Board of Public 
Instruction, included every Pinellas County sec- 
ondary school principal and counselor, as well as 
school psychologists, visiting teachers, and repre- 
sentatives from the county administration office. 
Observers from the guidance departments of sur- 
rounding counties, representatives from the guidance 
section of the Florida State Department of Educa- 
tion, and the department heads from the guidance 
training sections of the Florida State University, 
University of Florida, and the University of South 
Florida participated in the workshop. 

The workshop consultant was Dr. C. C. Dunsmoor, 
Director, Board of Cooperative Educational Services, 
Westchester County, New York, and recipient of the 
first Nancy C. Wimmer award of the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association. He presented the 
keynote address of the two-day workshop, “The 
School Counselor, 1960-70” which related to the 
functioning role of the counselor in the development 
of a sound guidance program. This was followed 
by small group discussions and reports of the groups. 
Two symposia, senior high school guidance prob- 
lems and junior high school guidance problems, were 
held in the afternoon. In the evening, a banquet 
address “A Realistic View of the Counselor in 
Pinellas County Schools” was given by Dr. Duns- 
moor, in which he compiled notes from the pro- 
ceedings of the day in organizing his address. The 
next day consisted of a panel discussion on the topic 
“How Can Pinellas County Schools Approach a 
More Realistic View of the School Counselor.” 
Panel members included the following: a junior 
high school principal, a senior high school principal, 
a junior high school counselor, a senior high school 
counselor, a county director of secondary curriculum, 
a county director of educational or pupil personnel 
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services, and a county coordinator of special educa- 
tion and visiting teachers. This panel was followed 
by a summary by the Consultant which concluded 
the workshop. 

A statement made by one of the senior high school 
principals seemed to sum up the benefits of the 
workshop, “As long as I’ve been in the county, this 
is the first time that all the people involved in a 
certain problem have been able to come together 
and discuss that particular problem.” 


County-Wide Guidance Evaluation 

After the workshop, the guidance personnel con- 
tinued to work toward a report for a visiting evalu- 
ation committee, composed of the following persons: 

Chairman: Dr. Arthur A. Hitchcock 

Executive Director 

American Personnel and Guidance Association 

Dr. Harold F. Cottingham, Director 

Department of Counseling and Guidance 

Florida State University 

Dr. Dorothy D. Hayes, Chairman 

Graduate Program in Social Work 

Florida State University 

Dr. Frank L. Sievers, Chief 

Guidance, Counseling, and Testing 

U. S. Office of Education 

Dr. Robert O. Stripling, Head 

Department of Personnel Services 

University of Florida. 


This evaluating team spent three and a half days 
in Pinellas County. The team studied the report of 
the Pinellas County Guidance Evaluation Steering 
Committee and additional statements from each in- 
dividual school concerning their own program of 
guidance services. 

These materials were studied in advance of a 
schedule of visitations to all of the secondary schools 
in the county. During these visits, the teams con- 
ferred first with the principal, then with the guid- 
ance coordinator and counselors in the school, and 
then, depending upon the situation, conferred with 
other guidance, health, and administrative person- 
nel, and with teachers, and with students. The 
pattern varied from school to school. 

On the afternoon of the final visitation day, the 
evaluating team presented a report of their findings, 
general and particular, and recommendations on 
personnel, facilities, and organization, to a meeting 
of the secondary school principals, counselors, visit- 
ing teachers, school psychologists, and representa- 
tives of the county administration. One member of 
the evaluating team returned at a later date to 
present the same report to a regularly scheduled 
meeting of the Pinellas County Board of Public 
Instruction. 
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The results of this intensive year-long study of the 
county guidance program by the school counselors 
have been incorporated into a booklet, “Guidance in 
Pinellas County Schools.” This booklet was dis- 
tributed to the personnel involved in the study and 
other interested persons. 

The values of conducting a county-wide guidance 


evaluation are immeasurable. Such an evaluation 
offers an opportunity for total participation of every 
person involved in guidance, in every school. 
Through this in-service form of participation, each 
person gains by contributing, receiving, and ex- 
changing ideas with others in the pupil personnel 
field. 


Student Perceptions of Varied Campus Climates 


DAVID COLE and BEVERLY FIELDS 


The purpose of this paper is to describe a method 
which has been utilized by the authors to assay stu- 
dent perceptions of their own campus, in comparison 
with what the same students imagine to be student 
perceptions at three “rival” institutions. 

The matter came to the attention of those involved 
in student personnel services when a study by the 
Admissions Office revealed that the majority of our 
competition for top quality students came from the 
three “rival” institutions referred to above. Discus- 
sion evolved around the factors in student choice and 
the question of images which students might hold of 
the four institutions, including their own, which 
were under discussion. 

To study this question, use was made of the Col- 
lege Classification Index, recently published by Syra- 
cuse University [1]. The Index is a 300 item “true- 
false” type questionnaire. About half of the items 
deal with matters pertaining to campus operations 
which are presumably objectively knowable, for in- 
stance: “Students here have assigned seats.” The 
other items clearly require a more subjective ap- 
praisal—“Everybody here has a lot of fun.” The 
items cover a very wide area, encompassing the social 
and intellectual life of the campus. 

Sixty-two lower division students participated in 
the study. Each student was asked to complete the 
Index twice, once answering from his perspective of 
his own school, and on the other trial answering as 
he felt a student of his status enrolled at a desig- 
nated other institution would answer regarding that 
school. The “other institution” designated was, in 
each case, one of the three which had been identified 
by the Admissions Office, as described above. Half 
of the subjects answered first with reference to their 
own institution, and half answered on the first trial 
as if they were enrolled at the “other” school. Asa 


Davin Coir is Chairman of the Department of 
Psychology and Brverty Fiecps is a Graduate Stu- 
dent at Occidental College, Los Angeles, California. 
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student was completing the Index the first time he 
did not know what the directions were to be for the 
second administration, only that such an adminis- 
tration was part of the procedure. 

The specific results would not be of great interest 
to a general audience. Item analyses were completed 
and four comparisons made: three involving com- 
paring our students’ perceptions of their own campus 
with their perceptions of the other schools. A fourth 
involved consideration of sex differences in percep- 
tions of our own institution. Statistical tests for 
significance of obtained differences were applied 
throughout. 

It appeared that one of the three rival institutions 
was perceived as being essentially similar to our own 
school. No important differences emerged, although 
there was a trend toward conceiving of the other 
campus as having a stronger intellectual orientation. 
Another of the “rival” institutions was seen as much 
more active socially than was our own school, al- 
though sacrificing most of the intellectual stimula- 
tion the students found at their home institution. 
The third, and the major competitor, appeared to 
offer the student the chance to “have his cake and 
eat it too,” in that it offered all the imagined social 
stimulation attributed to the school just described, 
without sacrificing any of the intellectual stimula- 
tion. At the same time it emerged that the students 
imagined the faculty at this third institution to be 
far less interested in students than the students were 
accustomed to finding “at home.” 

The original test authors report that differences 
within an institution are usually less than differences 
between institutions. A counterpart to this may be 
found in the limited number of sex differences found 
in our data. While there were some, they were not 
pronounced. Considering their own campus, the 
women appeared to express greater dissatisfaction 
with the social life than did the men. They were 
apparently more interested in the social life and so 
expressed. more frustration over inadequacies which 
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ei. they found within it. They were less future oriented nature of sex differences in such perceptions. It is 
io than the men, as to vocation, career, or leadership. hoped that these data will be useful in presenting 
They were less critical of their courses and more our campus to prospective students and in counsel- 
concerned with personal appearances. None of these ing with students who are anticipating transfer to 
differences appear surprising, nor were they as great another institution, or who have found our campus 
<4 in magnitude as the perceived differences between different from their expectations. It appears that 
if our own campus and two of the others studied here. | the method described here might be profitably ap- 
In conclusion, use of the Index as herein described _ plied in other locations. 
has seemed to offer some useful clues as to the rea- 


sons that may be involved in student selection of Reference 

certain alternative college choices. In addition, the _" C., & Pace, C. Robert. College 
data have given us an interesting picture of student cheseamaiaaie index. Syracuse, N. Y.: Psycho- 
perception of our own campus and of the extent and logical Research Center, Syracuse University, 1958. 


GOALS FOR AMERICANS VIEWS GUIDANCE AND TESTING 


Goals for Americans, the report of the President’s Commission on Na- 
Fi tional Goals, includes this view on guidance and testing in the chapter on 
its “National Goals in Education,” by John W. Gardner. 


“Guidance is an inescapable necessity of education today. By 1970 it 
should be provided by professionally trained people in all school sys- 
tems. Every school should have a testing program beginning in grade 
one if not before. 

“Some experts have urged that there be one full-time counselor for 
every 250 to 300 pupils. That is a useful goal, but we must not be so 
eager to attain it that we accept unqualified people. The requirements 
are vague today and permit many unqualified people to become counse- 
lors. By 1970 no state should require less than the M.A., and certifica- 
tion requirements should insure that newly entering counselors are 
professionally competent.” (page 86) 


Published by Prentice-Hall, Goals for Americans is available in paper- 
back edition for $1.00. 
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Letters 


from our readers 


Standardizing Vocational Materials 


To the Editor: 

Several years ago I wrote a letter to the Editor 
that was published in the APGA Journal (October, 
1957) regarding my desire for a standardization of 
both size and content in vocational material. 

I have had quite a few people mention this letter 
to me, and I have yet to find a person that disagreed 
in principle. Yet, as far as I know, nothing has 
been done, and it becomes more and more urgent 
all the time. 

The B'nai B'rith Vocational Service, for example, 
publishes the excellent Counselor's Information 
Service which allows one to send for quantities of 
free and inexpensive literature. This literature 
arrives in all shapes and sizes, and in all stages of 
completeness. Since maybe I am looking a gift horse 
in the mouth, I think that I can honestly make 
approximately the same statement regarding much 
purchased materials, athough the quality is generally 
much better than some of the free material. 

These great differences in content and size make it 
much harder to use, and I wish to restate my plea in 
the original letter that “something be done.” Since 
my letter started no fire, no mass movement for 
standardization, I again say that I think an organiza- 
tion such as ours must take the initiative and set up 
a commission or study group with at least some 
money and, I would hope, power to act—or at least 
recommend strongly. With so many more people 
getting into the act, things can only get worse before 
they get better, even if we started at once, and if we 
wait, I'm sure things will get much worse. 

Most people, I’m sure, writing these informational 
sheets for business concerns would listen to sug- 
gestions. Anything would be an improvement. 
Also, I would be not only willing but happy to do 
what I could to bring any improvement about in 
this area. 

Jack Down 

Guidance Director 

East Lansing Public Schools 
East Lansing, Michigan 


On Part-Time Counselors 


To the Editor: 
The October issue of Coronet carried an article 
on the current shortage of counselors in the United 
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States entitled “We Need 20,000 Guidance Counse- 
lors.” By Theodore Irwin, the article quotes sev- 
eral sources of information indicating graphically 
the value of counseling programs. 

At the Golden Anniversary White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association and its participat- 
ing members played an influential and instrumental 
role in the formation of 12 proposals for the future 
of guidance. The Conference set the standards for 
the elementary schools by establishing the ratio of | 
elementary school counselor to 600 students, recom- 
mending that in secondary schools the present ratio 
be decreased from 625 to 1 to 250 to 1 and that more 
adequate psychological and psychiatric services be 
provided for all school-age youth in a ratio of 1 
specialist to 2,000 pupils. 

The problem of filling this need from fully quali- 
fied professional staff will not be met for some time. 
There is, however, a source which is not being 
tapped. There are many women today with B.A. 
degrees who would like to take graduate work in 
guidance and personnel work and who do not do so, 
because they are unable to take full-time jobs. 
They are married, have children, husbands, and 
homes to take care of. At the same time, they have 
the time, energy, and talent to fill a part-time job 
in an elementary school, high school, college, or 
agency. Many of them are mature people who 
have been out of the labor market for some time, 
but these intervening years have been full of ex- 
perience which could be very valuable to the skills 
required of the guidance counselor. Because they 


Attention 
Summer Employers & APGA Members 


A SPECIAL SUMMER SECTION, 
listing positions and candidates for 
summer, 1961, will be featured in the 
February, March, April, and May 
issues of the APGA Placement Service 
Bulletin. 

The Placement Service is free to em- 
ployers who may list their vacancies in 
the Bulletin until they are filled. 
APGA member-candidates may sub- 
scribe to the Service for $2, entitling 
them to receive the Bulletin for one 
year and to two Bulletin listings. For 
further information write: 


THe APGA PLACEMENT SERVICE 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 
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are alert and interested, these women have been 
active in parent-teacher work, scouting, and many 
other community activities, which have sharpened 
their skills in working with people. They also bring 
to the job the skill which is required in running a 
home smoothly and effectively, namely, intelligence, 
tact, patience, understanding, and flexibility. These 
skills plus the professional training received in 
graduate work could produce very effective counse- 
lors. I am not so naive as to suggest that every 
homemaker has the above qualities, but certainly 
there are many that do, and the effective screening of 
candidates for training could be done by the colleges. 

Institutions hesitate to hire part-time professional 
counselors. Yet if trained counselors are increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain, it may be easier to hire two 
part-time, fully trained counselors, than one full- 
time person. 

Many schools use their faculty to augment their 
counseling staff. Sometimes this is fine, but often a 
good teacher does not necessarily make an effective 
counselor. Every college has faced the problem of 
not having enough faculty to draw from for the 
adviser staff. Time is then taken away from these 
teachers for necessary reading or research, both of 
which are so sorely needed. 

We worry so much about America being able to 
meet the challenge of tomorrow. Let us not over- 


look this source of labor which is so willing to do its 
part for America. 


Sara LEVINE 
37 Adele Road 
Cedarhurst, New York 


History of Technology and Guidance 


To the Editor: 

When it comes to predicting future occupational 
trends, the past can have obvious values, even if the 
age of automation has brought changes in the basic 
way in which knowledge is organized and applied. 
The recent formation of the Society for the History 
of Technology and its international quarterly Tech- 
nology and Culture accompanies a growing interest 
and research production pertaining to the develop- 
ment of our technology. 

What about the application of this to occupa- 
tional information literature and courses? It seems 
reasonable to suppose that the “respectability,” as 
well as the usefulness, of occupational information 
materials could be improved by full utilization of 
this type of source. 

James W. RussELL 
De Paul University 
Chicago, Illinois 
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— Two Important McGraw-Hill Books — 


STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES IN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES: Some Foundations, Techniques, and Processes 


By E. G. Williamson, University of Minnesota. 496 pages, $7.50 

Designed for graduate courses in guidance and counseling departments in schools of 
ot a conventional descriptive text, it carefully reassesses and redefines 

the educational role of personnel services in American high 

discusses management, maintenance, coordination, and administration of the 

student personnel services and integrates these with the total educational program 


GROUP GUIDANCE: Principles and Practice 

By Jane Warters, University of Southern California. 448 pages, $6.25 

A basic text for upper-division undergraduate or graduate courses in group guidance 

or group work. It covers certain fundamental concepts of social psychology re- 

garding the nature of groups and group leadership, the basic principles and tech- 

niques of group work, and their = in specific areas. Describes how the 
program can fit together into a strong whole 

to provide students with group experiences that help them function effectively and 


Send for copies on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


er education. The text 


New York 36, N. Y. 
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COUNSELING IN EFFECTIVE STUDY 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS: ? 
ork A Frame of Reference Revised Edition z 
¢ Maintaining itsemphasis | (°C! 
A much-needed frame of on helping all types of 


reference aiding the 
counselor in providing 
the student with develop- 
mental guidance, this 
book contains many ex- 
cerpts of actual counsel- 
ing interviews. Just pub- 
lished. $3.00 


students develop high- 
level study habits and 
mature motivational pat- 
terns, the present edition 
of this well-known text 
devotes many chapters 
to remedial work and 
refines the SQ3R method. 
Just published. $4.50 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
GUIDANCE 
MAURITZ JOHNSON 
W. E. BUSACKER |’ 
FRED Q. BOWMAN 


This is the first book de- 
voted solely to guid- 
ance on the junior high 
school level, 
specific procedures 
distinct responsibilities 
for teachers and guidance 
specialists in both large 
and small schools. Just 
published. $4.00 


FOUNDATIONS OF 


GUIDANCE 
CARROLL H. 
An introduction to back- 
grounds, trends, and 

problems in 
making greater of 
search findings and 


ting greater = 
guidance to so- 

cial and cultural back- 
a than any other 
oundational book in the 
field. Just published. 
$6.00 


A 


(PROGRAMS FOR THE | * 


GIFTED 
A Case Book in a 

Education 

lited by 
Professors of education, 
an educational guidance 
counselor, and prepara- 
tory school and univer- 
sity teachers discuss the 
early recognition and de- 
velopment of the gifted 
student’s special abili- 
ties. A John Dewey 
Society Yearbook. Just 


Published. $5.50 


urnal 


SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGY 


MARY ALICE WHITE 

MYRON W. HARRIS 
A guide to the specific 
working procedures and 
problems with which a 
psychologist operates in a 
public or private school, 
this book contains an 
analysis of present and 
future problems facing 
the profession and an 
outline of its future 
scope. Coming in May. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 49 East 33d ST., N. Y. 
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REPORT WRITING IN 
PSYCHOLOGY AND 
PSYCHIATRY 
JACK T. HUBER 
A text showing students 
and professionals how 
to write psychological 


reports about _indi- 
viduals. The book in- 
cludes examples of report 


writing and quotations 
and criticisms of some 
well-known reports. 
Coming in May. 


16, N. Y. 
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Books Reviewed 


OccuPATIONAL OvuTLOOK HANDBOOK. 
(U. S. Department of Labor Bulletin No. 
1255) 1959 edition. Washington, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. GPO, 
1959. 785 pp. $4.25. 


res ITs origin in 1946 as a Veterans Ad- 
ministration internal manual, to this 
fourth edition as a publicly available vol- 
ume, the Occupational Outlook Handbook 
has been progressively developed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics into an essential 
and ever more widely accepted occupational 
information resource. Over the years nu- 
merous federal agencies and increasing 
hundreds of business organizations, unions, 
trade associations, professional societies, and 
educational institutions have come to con- 
tribute data, advice, or other assistance for 
each revision. Much of the pertinent basic 
research of the Bureau over the past 14 
years, for example, has had the counsel and 
financial support of the VA’s Vocational 
Rehabilitation and Education Service. The 
first public edition of the Handbook, on the 
other hand, was recommended by the 
NVGA, whose formal standards for occupa- 
tional literature have strongly influenced 
the outlook descriptions ever since. 

This reference is used by all federal 
agencies providing vocational counseling 
services, by all local offices of state employ- 
ment services, and by vocational rehabilita- 
tion agencies, educational institutions, local 
community organizations, and private con- 
cerns throughout the country. An earlier 
edition was rated among the top 4 of 52 
sources of occupational information for 
both frequency of use and usefulness by 268 
certified school counselors in 4 states.1_ Pre- 
vious editions have sold more than 120,000 
copies. The Handbook, it is obvious, has 
earned wide and secure employment under 
varied working conditions. But what is the 
nature of this work, some of its advantages 
and disadvantages, and its outlook? 


* Kuntz, J. E., & Jettson, C. T. Use and appraisal 
of occupational literature by secondary school coun- 
selors. Personnel Guid. J., 37: 6 (1955), 441-443. 
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reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


The kinds of information provided re- 
main unchanged in this edition. “Designed 
to provide the occupational information 
young people need to help them in career 
decisions,” the 1959 revision brings up-to- 
date the information on the customary 
topics: mature of the work; where em- 
ployed; training, other qualifications, and 
advancement; employment outlook; earn- 
ings and working conditions; and sources of 
further information. It also expands the 
Handbook’s coverage of the world of work 
to a new total of more than 600 occupations 
and 30 industries. Among the important 
kinds of work new to the Handbook are elec- 
tronic computer programmers, occupations 
in missiles and spacecraft, technicians, in- 
strument repairmen, school counselors, 
clergymen, motor vehicle drivers, protective 
service occupations, and occupations in the 
baking and the paper and pulp industries. 
Among the major trends influencing out- 
look changes in these and other occupations 
since 1957, we are informed, are the con- 
tinuing growth and changing composition 
of the population and labor force, advances 
in science and technology, and the rising 
levels of education being required and at- 
tained for both job entry and job advance- 
ment. 

The organization of the Handbook is also 
essentially unchanged. Introductory chap- 
ters in this edition parallel counterpart 
chapters in the 1957 edition: putting the 
Handbook to work; the organization of the 
Handbook and some pointers on interpret- 
ing the outlook statements; where to go for 
more (including local) information and as- 
sistance; main general population, labor 
force, industrial, and occupational trends; 
and the earnings of workers in the United 
States. The latter two chapters provide an 
excellent foundation for understanding 
trends and variations in the individual occu- 
pations and industries discussed in the main 
body of the book. A technical appendix 
outlining the special sources, methods, and 
basic assumptions (no large-scale war, con- 
tinued high general business level) used in 
developing the employment projections is 
new and affords professional workers some 
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valuable insight into the basic pattern of 
research underlying the various outlook 
studies. An index arranged according to 
D.O.T. Part IV fields of work, another ar- 
ranging individual occupation and industry 
titles in alphabetical order, and the table of 
contents afford three differently oriented 
means of locating desired information. 

This edition, like previous ones, describes 
not only the significant long-run trends 
within and among broad occupational 
groups, but also the very important varia- 
tions and divergent trends in individual oc- 
cupations and industries within the broader 
groups. It continues wisely to stress both 
the frequent need for local, more specific 
facts and the values of evaluating local and 
immediate circumstances, in turn, against a 
background of wider and longer-term infor- 
mation. The Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book is undoubtedly the most authoritative, 
reliable, up-to-date, and comprehensive 
single source of broad, long-range, national 
(and some regional) occupational outlook 
information. It is further strengthened by 
the fact that for several years now this basic 

ublication has been supplemented and 
ept abreast of the latest Bureau occupa- 
tional outlook reappraisals by means a a 
coordinated program of supporting publica- 
tions. The cumulatively indexed Occupa- 
tional Outlook Quarterly; occupational out- 
look bulletins and special reports; and other 
interim materials make it possible for, and 
therefore incumbent upon, professional 
workers to keep themselves, their reference 
files, and their clients abreast of the very 
latest available information affecting the 
outlook descriptions reported in the Hand- 
book. 

Though progressively enlarged in occupa- 
tional coverage, the Handbook does not, of 
course, fully represent the occupational 
world. We are told that the occupations 
treated in the 1959 edition represent 90 per 
cent of all workers in professional and re- 
lated occupations, 90 per cent of those in 
sales occupations, 80 per cent in skilled oc- 
cupations, 55 per cent in clerical occupa- 
tions, 55 per cent in service occupations (ex- 
cept in private households), and smaller pro- 
portions in administrative and semiskilled 
occupations. This weighting of the occupa- 
tional content toward “most of the large 
ones requiring long periods of education 
and training” and toward “a number of 
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small but rapidly growing fields and other 
occupations of special interest for various 
reasons” is similar, of course, to that of many 
other sources of occupational information. 
These criteria, however derived, do limit the 
utility of the present Handbook for work 
with many students and agency clients who 
are mentally, educationally, or otherwise 
disqualified for skilled and higher level 
work. This edition does not meet the need 
for more and better occupational informe- 
tion at the semiskilled (and even unskilled) 
levels, where many millions of our labor 
force will continue to work. Furthermore, 
as the above percentages also disclose, there 
are also some gaps even in the generally 
better represented segments of the occupa- 
tional structure—for example, performin 
artists, post office workers, geographers, an 
dental mechanics, to name some occupations 
recently under study by the Bureau. Users 
of the Handbook need to be aware of such 
gaps in es occupational information 
materials from other sources and in using 
the volume as an occupational exploratory 
tool with clients. 

The typical content of the Handbook’s 
occupational statements constitutes another 
kind of limitation—for certain aspects of 
counseling, at least. The nature of the 
work (restricted essentially to D.O.T. terms), 
where employed, training requirements, and 
so forth, are basic kinds of “outlook” infor- 
mation, among the main kinds required by 
the standing NVGA criteria for occupa- 
tional literature. But these are not all of 
the aspects of “the occupational information 
young people need to help them in career 
decisions.” As they offer little concerning 
the ee and sociological “outlook” 
for different occupational careers, counselors 
and others now alert to the significance of 
such factors for occupational choice, success, 
and satisfaction may be expected to become 
increasingly aware of the insufficiency in 
these respects of the occupational informa- 
tion presented in the Handbook, as well as 
in other readily available sources. Here is 
not a gap, that is, but a general hiatus re- 
flected in the Handbook. 

Readability of the 1957 Occupational 
Outlook Handbook was assessed as “college- 
level” on the basis of both Flesch and Dale- 
Chall formulas.? It is most probable that a 


* Watson, D. E., Rundquist, R. M., & Cottle, W. C. 
What's wrong with occupational materials? J. 
counsel. Psychol., 6: 4 (1959), 288-291. 
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similar evaluation of the current edition 
would result from the same checks, for the 
language seems much the same. At any 
rate, serious attention needs to be given to 
the question of how well many students and 
agency clients may read and comprehend 
this material for themselves and to what the 
functional implications for the Handbook 
may be. 

One hundred seventy-seven excellent 

hotographs of persons at work not only 
et to stimulate and maintain reader in- 
terest, but also offer some occupational ori- 
entation of their own for many students and 
counselees. The quality of printing and 
paper is very good. The new volume, while 
thicker than the preceding one, is not 
heavier. For constant use, however, a cover 
of somewhat more durable paper and color 
less unkind than light grey to finger 
smudges would be desirable. Those wish- 
ing to file reports on individual occupations 
and industries in classified reference folders, 
or desiring for other purposes to have one or 
more of the Handbook sections separately 
available, may take advantage of the con- 
venience that they are also separately 
printed as 89 nominally priced career 
pamphlets (also sold by the Government 
Printing Office). 

The Occupational Outlook Handbook is 
a top priority requirement for every ade- 
quate occupational information library. 
Its contributions to counseling and person- 
nel work are unique in many important 
ways. Its problems and limitations fall far 
short of overriding its positive and total 
values. They are, nonetheless, significant 
qualifications to be recognized and heeded 
in using the volume. Already proved, the 
Handbook is still developing, 
and quantitatively, in alert and competent 
hands. Counselors and other personnel 
workers, their trainers, counselees, and guid- 
ance-minded teachers will continue to find 
“excellent opportunities” in this “work.”— 
Davin H. Pritcnarn, Staff Counseling Psy- 
chologist, Veterans Administration Central 
Office, Washington, D.C. 


> d 
( 
GUIDANCE IN THE 
by Gerald T. Kowitz & Norma G. Kowitz. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1959. 
314 pp. $5.75. 
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[= Is a growing recognition of the im- 
portance of strong guidance programs, 
competently staffed, at the elementary 
school level. However, relatively few guide- 
lines have been agreed upon for the de- 
velopment of such programs. Realizing 
that the classroom teacher will be a key 
person in elementary school guidance, the 
authors have attempted to design a frame of 
reference that will be valuable to “classroom 
teachers and prospective teachers who are 
interested in the philosophy of guidance 
and its practical relationship to mental 
hygiene, to child development, to teaching, 
and to learning.” Furthermore, they state 
that the book “is not intended to prepare 
the teacher for professional counseling.” 
Rather, it is an attempt to view the school 
guidance program through the eyes of the 
classroom teacher and to assist him in clari- 
fying his role in the elementary school guid- 
ance process. 

The book is divided into three main parts. 
First, there is a presentation of the founda- 
tions of guidance in the elementary school. 
However important knowledge and skills 
may be, they are not enough. The ele- 
mentary school child must live in a world of 
social relationships. He must be helped in 
developing positive attitudes toward self, 
inter-personal relationships, and acceptable 
patterns for leisure-time activities. ‘These 
are the important goals of elementary school 
guidance. It is the task of the elementary 
classroom teacher to create a climate in 
which these goals can be accomplished. He 
must understand and be sensitive to the 
effects of success, failure, and frustration on 
the mental health of the child. For ex- 
ample, the authors state: 


In living, some frustration is inevitable. . 

In the classroom, the teacher’s problem is to pre- 
vent a degree of frustration which will overwhelm 
the pupil. . In situations creating a lesser 
degree of frustration, it is far more important to 
help the child deal with it. Eventually, he must 
learn to handle his frustrations. . . .” 


The second part of the book is concerned 
with the nature of guidance services in the 
elementary school. The teacher’s role in 
such functions as keeping records, testing, 
counseling, giving information, and making 
referrals is discussed. This section, al- 
though very condensed, contains many help- 
ful suggestions. Perhaps the greatest con- 
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tribution consists of the help given the 
teacher to become sensitive to the need for 
these services at the elementary school level 
and the part that the teacher can play in 
making the services function effectively in 
the lives of elementary school children. 
However, the reviewer could not help but 
feel disturbed over the attitudes that class- 
room teachers might develop concerning 
counseling. As indicated above, the authors 
state that the book is not designed to pre- 
pare a professional counselor. Yet, such 
statements as, “Another situation in which 
the teacher is forced to assume the role of 
the counselor is that of dealing with par- 
ents” or “The classroom teacher will fre- 
quently find that he cannot avoid the role 
of the counselor,” makes one wonder what 
attitude the classroom teacher might de- 
velop toward counseling. Also, the coun- 
seling process is presented as a formal “‘one- 
to-one” relationship with too little recogni- 
tion of the fact that the younger elementary 
school child, most often, does not fit into 
such a setting. However, these criticisms 
are not intended to suggest that what has 
been said about counseling is completely 
distorted. The reviewer recognizes the diffi- 


cult task of stating all of what should be 
said about counseling in 14 pages! The 
authors have pointed out the limitations of 
the classroom teacher in the counseling 
process, and it is only hoped that this will 
serve as a challenge to classroom teachers 
who are “forced” to do counseling to learn 
more about the counseling relationship. 
The discussion of the referral process 
should be helpful to elementary teachers. 
ideas are presented that should assist the 
teacher in becoming more sensitive to the 
need of referral, and helpful suggestions are 
made concerning ways of making referrals. 
The last third of the book relates to ac- 
tivating guidance in the elementary school. 
This section is full of ideas concerning the 
part that the classroom teacher plays in im- 
plementing the guidance process in a learn- 
ing situation. However, concern must be 
manifested about the attitude that may be 
developed by the classroom teacher concern- 
ing the concept of guidance in elementary 
education. In this part of the book the 
guidance process is approached almost en- 
tirely from the point of view of problem 
solving. Too little attention is given to the 
importance of elementary school guidance 


Wily BOOKS 


WORKING WITH GROUPS: 


GROUP PROCESS AND INDIVIDUAL GROWTH 


SEND NOW FOR YOUR 
ON-APPROVAL COPIES 


By Wautsr M. Lirron, Director, Guidance Publications and Services Dept., Science Research Associates. 
The central idea of this treatment is that groups can be a genuine force for /iberating the individual 
rather than a tool to enforce conformity. The book shows how the group can learn to cope with the 
group process, so that it can then achieve effective solutions to the problems confronting it. 

Theory for democratic decisions . . . 

Also presented is the theory that the great hope for democracy lies, not in the salvation of a strong 
leader, but in an enlightened citizenry which will accept group responsibility. These fresh concepts 
are then applied to the ideas of group guidance, subject matter classes, community clubs, and church 
settings. In short, the group process can be used to develop individuality; this book shows hoy} 
1961. 238 pages. $6.00 } 


\.! 
ANXIETY IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 41 _¥ 


By S. B. Sarason, K. S. Davinson, F. K. Liournatt, R. R. Warrs, and B. K. Rugsvusn, a// of Yale Univ. 
Reports on two groups; those who react anxiously to testing and test-like situations; and those 
who react non-anxiously to the same situations. 1960. 351 pages. $7.75 
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in the area of self-enhancement and the re- 
inforcement of positive attitudes. This is 
not to suggest that problems among children 
in the elementary school should be over- 
looked. It is merely a plea for the recogni- 
tion that guidance is more than problem 
solving or working with children who have 
problems. Again, too many generalizations 
should not be drawn from this criticism. 
The book makes a significant contribution 
in focusing the attention of the elementary 
school classroom teacher on the individual 
child and the importance of working with 
individuals instead of groups. 

The book provides stimulating reading 
for students and counselor educators. Also, 
it should be useful to faculty groups for 
in-service education. The authors have 
raised many provocative questions concern- 
ing the role of the elementary school class- 
room teacher in the guidance process.— 
Rosert O. Strip.inc, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Florida. 


> 


Tue HANDBOOK OF ADULT EDUCATION IN 
THE Unitep States, edited by Malcolm S. 
Knowles. Chicago: Adult Education As- 
sociation of the U. S. A., 1960. 640 pp. 
$7.50. 


A BOOK so large, comprehensive, and 
broad in scope is difficult to review in 
the usual way. Some of the articles are out- 
standing and some mediocre. The book is 
long and ene on reporting adult edu- 
cation methods, practices, and history but is 
short and inadequate on theory, research, 
and future potentials of adult education. 
It is a book well worth owning, but not to 
be read at one time. The purpose of this 
book, as determined by the Publication 
Committee of the Adult Education Associa- 
tion was “to provide an overview descrip- 
tion of the current nature, characteristics, 
and trends of the field of adult education in 
order that adult education workers may be 
brought up-to-date about developments in 
the field since the 1948 Handbook, and place 
themselves and their programs in the con- 
text of the whole field. 

The editor selected 52 authors to collabo- 
rate on the development of the over-all 
status of adult education as of 1960. The 
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groups of writers includes some of the out- 
standing leaders in the field. 

The k is organized into five major 
parts, each part examining a different di- 
mension of the adult education field. 

Part I, “Background and Overview,” pre- 
sents a general picture of the whole field. It 
establishes basic definitions and gives a his- 
torical picture of adult education in the 
United States. 

Part II, “Some Common Concerns of 
Adult Educators,” examines the several 
major dimensions of adult education which 
are of greatest concern to adult educators. 
These include philosophies of education, 
learning theory, program development, 
methods, materials, research, training, 
finance, public understanding, architecture, 
and the literature of adult education. This 
section could have been enhanced, in this 
reviewer's mind, by greater attention to be- 
havioral science research on adult behavior 
and its effect on the field of adult education. 

Part III, “Institutional Programs and Re- 
sources,” surveys the institutional settings 
and resources it adult education. These 
include councils and associations, business 
and industry, colleges and universities, agri- 
cultural extension government agencies, 
foundations, social welfare agencies, labor 
unions, libraries, public schools, religious 
institutions, and others. 

Part IV, “Program Areas for Adult Edu- 
cation,” surveys the principal subjects of 
adult study, such as academic education, 
education for aging, community develop- 
ment, the creative arts, literacy education, 
health and safety, home and family living, 
human relations, liberal education, public 
affairs, vocational arts, and others. 

Part V, “The Role and Future of Adult 
Education in American Society,” analyzes 
the function of adult education in our total 
social system and identifies the trends that 
indicate its future course. This section, 
with one excellent article, could have been 
improved with additional points of views 
and greater attention to the future of adult 
education in the action phases of democracy, 
such as political education, international 
relations, social stress problems between 
races and different ages of our population, 
and similar such important social concerns. 

The last two sections are lists of national 
associations and agencies plus a general 
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at This handbook is a valuable resource for distaff member while she was an instructor 
the reference shelf of an experienced adult for a course in Marriage and Family Life 

o educator, is heipful to students preparing conducted for juniors and seniors at an all- 

li- for adult education courses, and provides a male college. As part of their class work, 
general background for those interested in students were asked to prepare “. . . per- 

re adult education. sonal histories covering the following areas: 

It As a survey work, it more than adequately how the students acquired their sex educa- 

wf does the job. The size of the book should tion, the circumstances under which they 

he not discourage the reader. One will not started masturbation, memories of early 
find in this book the answers to all the childhood sexuality, sexual experiences in 

of problems of adult education, but a clear adolescence, homo- or heterosexual contacts, 

ral coverage of some of the causes of the prob- dating, and the nature and extent of the 

ch lems and some existing practices that are but students’ sexual activities while in college.” 

rs. meager beginnings of the possible future of The authors present these “sex histories” in 

mn, adult education in the coming decade. the form of selected extracts illustrating the 

nt, Gorpon L. Lippitt, Director, Center for the focus of each of the chapters. With this 

1g, Behavioral Sciences, George Washington format, the book is really not a collection of 

re, University. clinical case histories as the casual reader of 

nis book titles might infer. The writing style 

his > of the authors is simple, direct, and geared 

be- to the popular readership for which the 

ior Sex Histories OF AMERICAN COLLEGE book is intended. 

n. MEN, by Phyllis and Eberhard Kron- Beginning with a synoptic treatment of 

Le- hausen. New York: Ballantine Books, Kinsey's study of sexual behavior of the 

1gs 1960. 313 pp. $5.00. human male, and with this as a frame of 

ese reference, the authors proceed to interpret 

ess HIS VOLUME, prepared by a husband and_ their material in terms of confirming a 

i- wife team, utilizes data obtained by the number of the conclusions that Kinsey drew 

es, 

or 

Important Guidance Texts « 

of 

on, COUNSELING IN THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

- By Rosalind Cassidy, University of California at Los Angeles. This text is 

ms directed toward helping teachers and leaders in the fields of health, physical 

ng; education, and recreation understand their role in the overall guidance pro- 

lic gram of the school. 156 pages, illustrated, paperbound, $1.35 


THE PREADOLESCENT 


By Mary Jane Loomis, The Ohio State University. Dealing with the per- 
hat sonal-social development of preadolescents, this book focuses on three major 
concerns: aspiring to greater independence, striving for sexual identification, 


and looking ahead to junior high school. 310 pages, illustrated, $4.00 
le THE GUIDANCE FUNCTION IN EDUCATION 


ult 

icy, By Percival W. Hutson, University of Pittsburgh. This basic introductory 
nal text for college guidance courses /defines the guidance function, discusses in 
een detail its components, and directly relates these components to the features 
on, of a practical guidance program. 680 pages, illustrated, $6.00 
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from his statistical survey. With cinema- 
styled chapter titles such as “Forbidden 
Games,” “Dates and Mates,” “Tea and 
as “Love Without Sex,” “Sex 
Without Love,” the book is organized into 
two major sections, the first, dealing with 
the varieties of early sexual experiences and 
the kinds of learning about sex they en- 
gender. The latter section deals with the 
morality and attitudes expressed by the 
students toward their sexuality. 

Although the authors stated that they 
wished to present the autobiographical 
material “. . . with only brief comments so 
that our own personal conclusions should 
not intrude on the histories. . .,” it does 
appear that they used the portrayals of male 
sexuality as a platform from which they ex- 
pressed generalizations often reflecting their 
own biases rather than what facts might 
allow. One or two illustrations on this 
point might suffice: on page 81, they say 
“. . . Fathers seem to have more trouble 
talking to their sons about masturbation 
. . . it apparently is still ‘too close to home’ 
for them to be really comfortable. . .” and 
on page 155 “. . . we are today witnessing 
women’s sexual liberation. .. . Modern 
women are making sexual demands on men 
never dreamed of by the previous genera- 
tion, and larger numbers of women are dis- 
playing a degree of sexuality which was 
unheard of and unthinkable only ten years 
ago. . . .” The authors address them- 
selves more directly to an espousal of their 
views in a section included in the Appendix. 
Here they delineate their social reconstruc- 
tionist views of what is needed for an effec- 
tive program of sex education. 

There is no doubt that the book will at- 
tract a wide readership and, with the nature 
of its title, enjoy a heavy circulation among 
the undergraduate student population. It 
may very well serve as excellent supplemen- 
tary reading for courses in Marriage and 
Family Life. 

The major contribution of the volume is 
that it does present in print, and in the 
language of the student-subjects, self-reports 
of sexual behavior. The extracts from the 
personal histories would indicate that the 
students wrote of themselves with some 
candor albeit at times somewhat self-con- 
sciously. 

The counseling psychologist with a back- 
ground in this area and particularly those 
whose practice has brought them into con- 
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tact with clients with sexual adjustment 
problems will find little, if any, new light 
shed upon the topic of male sexuality.— 
Epwarp A. Wicas, Assistant Professor of 
Counselor Education, University of Con- 
necticut. 
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Psycuovocy, by Arthur T. Jersild. 
Fifth edition. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1960. 506 pp. $7.25. 


fifth edition of his Child Psy- 
chology moves further along the path of 
a “self” point of view which was indicated 
just briefly by minor changes in the previous 
edition. This volume is divided into four 
parts, “A Child Is Born,” “Self and Others,” 
“Emotional Development,” and “Expand- 
ing Horizons.” 

Although Part II is entitled “Self and 
Others,” only one chapter of the five in this 
part is focused on the self. The other 
chapters are related to peers and parents. 

It is difficult for this reviewer to see how 
Jersild has isolated self from emotional and 
mental development. There is still a con- 
siderable amount of compartmentalization, 
although the trend is toward stress on the 
self. For example, in chapter 6 he discusses 
the beginnings of self-awareness. In chap- 
ter 14, “Mind in the Making,” he begins 
with early signs of awareness. 

When this reviewer first glanced through 
the book, he felt there was an underlying 
thread rather than merely a review of em- 
pirical data. This thread of the self is 
there, but he wishes that it had become more 
the warp and woof of the book. This dis- 
appointment, perhaps, is because of the re- 
viewer's high regard for Jersild’s other 
works, Jn Search of Self and When Teachers 
Face Themselves. 

In each part, the author adopts a de- 
velopmental orientation. Part I considers 
ways of understanding children, presents the 
principles of development, and then dis- 
cusses birth and early infancy, children’s 
needs, and motor development through 
early childhood. 

Part II, in addition to the Self chapter, 
presents the material on child rearing, par- 
ent child relations, and traces the develop- 
ment of peer life. 

Part III is essentially similar to the older 
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editions, reviewing the various emotions 
separately: positive emotions; fear and 
anxiety; anger and hostility. It is especially 
in this part that more could have been done 
to provide links to the self. 

Part IV, “Expanding Horizons,” covers 
mental development, fantasy and dreams, 
reasoning and concept formation, moral and 
religious development, and, of course in 
terms of Jersild’s earlier work, children’s 
interests. 

A chapter on measuring and predicting 
intellectual growth is sandwiched in amon 
the above. The information is sound, me 
should be in the book, but probably would 
be better if placed more appropriately. For 
example, in this chapter he discusses nature- 
nurture in relation to intellectual ability, 
and the effect of family variables on intelli- 
gence. Part I deals with heredity-environ- 
ment and pre-natal influences and Part II 
with family patterns. From a systematic 
point of view, the material on intelligence 
might better be placed in those parts than 
isolated into a separate chapter. 

Jersild concludes with a very fine state- 
ment on “Personality—A Final View” in 
which he presents mostly data on how chil- 


dren see themselves. He ends with an excel- 


lent discussion of the importance to educa- 
tors (and all who work with children) of the 
concepts of self-understanding and self-ac- 
ceptance in creating good mental health. 

The style and material presented in the 
book are very good. There is a wealth of 
data here both for the student and the prac- 
titioner in the field of personnel and guid- 
ance. Counselors and teachers will find this 
a valuable reference on their bookshelves.— 
Ira J. Gorpvon, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Florida. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO EXPERIMENTAL De- 
sIGN, by William S. Ray. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1960. 254 pp. $6.50. 


Gu WORKERS who want to refresh 
themselves in the application of 
analysis of variance to an experimental 
roblem will find this an excellent book. 
t begins with an explanation of the com- 
mon-sense meanings of analysis of variance 
and explains the basic statistical concepts in 
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an orderly way. The needs of psychological 
experiments are emphasized, including dis- 
cussion of use of matched groups and the 
advantages and disadvantages of using the 
same subjects for different treatments. In 
the first 12 chapters, explanations are ac- 
companied by examples of application of 
the procedures to psychological ——— 
rather than biological problems borrowed 
from Fisher which are given in many refer- 
ences on this subject. The last five chapters 
are more condensed and deal with special- 
ized problems; however, a person who has 
mastered the first 12 chapters should prob- 
ably be expected to be able to use the latter 
part of the book as reference material. 

The reviewer has the duty of cautioning 
the reader to be aware of the specific mean- 
ings in the terminology of analysis of vari- 
ance. A practitioner of analysis of variance, 
as the author points out, finds it a “highly 
gratifying experience—having the conviction 
that one is thinking clearly and communi- 
cating effectively.” This conviction some- 
times suggests the economist who finds all 
the answers in Marx and Engels. The non- 
technical reader must be careful to note, for 
example, that a “significant” result is not 
necessarily an important one; it is only a 
result that is different from chance. A test 
may serve little use in differentiating be- 
tween a “good” and a “poor” group, because 
equal numbers of “good” and “poor” sub- 
jects pass at any practicable cutting point; 
nevertheless, there may be a “significant” 
difference between the test means. A stu- 
dent may be suspended from school, an im- 
portant event to him, because he has failed 
two subjects; nevertheless, the difference 
between passing and failing grades may be 
“insignificant.” 

It is no derogation of the author’s treat- 
ment of the particular kind of experimental 
design employed in analysis of variance to 

int out that it is the kind in which “re- 
jection of the null hypothesis in a test of 
significance is a fairly high aspiration.” 
Such a design has often permitted a student 
to complete a Ph.D. dissertation in a me- 
thodical way; however, one might wish that 
the researcher's aspiration would go beyond 
a statement of significance. It is not the 
kind of design that led Binet to set the 
foundations for mental testing by develop- 
ing tests of attention and reasoning on the 
basis of analytical case studies, that led 
Ebbinghaus to set the foundations for learn- 
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ing theory by study of results for a single 
extremely perceptive observer, or even that 
led researchers to discover through pursuit 
of insightful leads that high scores on the 
Manifest Anxiety Scale often indicate a low 
state of anxiety because the subject is not 
sufficiently anxious to dissimulate as much 
as an average person. 

In pathfinding research, the experimenter 
should probably be flexible, ready to alter 
his course to go down a tempting byroad. 
Analysis of variance procedures, on the 
other hand, is facilitated when experimenta- 
tion is done in a rigid manner. The author 
points out as a reprehensible example a stu- 
dent who permitted himself the luxury of 
flexible research and then had to use ex- 
tremely complicated procedures to analyze 
results. Undue rigidity of experimentation 
often follows from designs formulated pri- 
marily to permit easy calculation of signifi- 
cance, and satisfaction with results in terms 
of significance alone often forestalls impor- 
tant discoveries. Although steps to reduce 
experimental error would appear to be 
advantageous from the viewpoint of experi- 
mental design, many such steps are decried 
because the data cannot then be easily 
handled by analysis of variance. For ex- 
ample, “the rearrangement of subjects may 
reduce the bias in the experimental com- 
parison, but it invalidates our estimate of 
that bias.” 

The study of analysis of variance is ex- 
tremely helpful for understanding the mean- 
ing of statistics. The procedures are often 
advantageous in dealing with data in a re- 
search study, even though the procedures are 
not sufficient for formulation of a complete 
“experimental design” in the broad sense of 
that term. 

To properly use analysis of variance pro- 
cedures, the researcher must be able to apply 
them within the design that is dictated by 
his problem. This means that he must be 
able to select his statistical treatment by 
exercising his understanding of bagic con- 
cepts rather than by selection of the simplest 
cookbook formulation. Dr. Ray emphasizes 
the part played by judgment in selecting the 
proper procedures for statistical manipula- 
tion. He considers the term “common 
sense” important enough to be listed in the 
index. Because of the emphasis given to the 
meaning of the procedures, readers will find 
this book valuable in gaining insight to help 
them exercise judgment in selecting from 
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among procedures of analysis of variance 
when they are appropriate within a properly 
contrived experimental design.—ERNest S. 
PrimorF, Test Development and Occupa- 
tional Research Section, United States Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D.C. 


Livinc A Happy Lire, by F. Alexander 
Magoun. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1960. xi+ 178 pp. $3.50. 


the premise that happiness 
cannot be directly sought and found, 
but that it is the by-product of a way of life, 
the author points out that if one can con- 
trol his way of life he can also control his 
happiness. He then indicates what he be- 
lieves to be the way of life which leads to 
happiness. ‘The road is marked by self- 
respect, love, self-fulfillment, rational re- 
ligious beliefs, and faith in the future. He 
spells out the importance of the quest for 
wisdom and the blessings of work as means 
to happiness. 

Although stronger on definition and 
analysis at many points than on insight, 


there is much wisdom in the book, and at 
many points it shows deep understanding of 
human nature and its needs. Its examples 
and cases are more telling than its defini- 
tions and will be more helpful to the reader. 

The best chapters, in terms of likelihood 
of being most helpful for their insights are: 
Il—The Need for Self-Respect; V—The 
Blessings of Work; VI—Faith in the Future. 

Typical of his italicized definitions is 
“Self fulfillment is the gradual emergence, 
through appropriate exertion, of the capa- 
bilities inherent in a person’s aptitudes so 
that, at the — times and in the perti- 
nent ways, these capabilities develop into 
achievements which happily use and ade- 
quately express the distinctive nature of the 
particular individual” (p. 37). 

Typical of his insight and inspiration is: 
“The two greatest rewards in life are love 
and achievement . . . . A man’s home is 
half of his life and the other half is his 
work” (p. 98); or “The doors of time close 
with utter finality on yesterday and open 
only on tomorrow” (p. 148); or “Never 
resent growing old. e alternative is to 
die young” (p. 159).—Paut H. Lanois, 
Washington State University. 


T better understand students’ counseling needs— 


HOW WELL DO YOU KNOW YOUR INTERESTS? 
HOW WELL DO YOU KNOW YOURSELF? 


Factorial, short, efficient guidance and personnel selection inventories. 


for full information, write 
Executive Analysis Corporation 
76 Beaver Street New York 5, N.Y. 
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Publications . . . in brief 


Michigan School Testing Programs 


Testing Programs in Michigan Schools, 
Vol. 60, No. 137, F. Womer, 1959. Bureau 
of School Services, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 62 pp. Free. 


This bulletin resents the report of a study 
conducted by the Testing and Guidance Committee 
of the Michigan Association of Secondary School 
Principals. The purpose of the study was to depict 
the current testing and — practices in the 
state’s school systems. The contents include: inci- 
dence of testing programs; personnel involved in 
development of testing programs; tests used; per- 
sonnel who administer, score and record tests; per- 
sonnel who interpret test results and the methods 
employed; use of test results; financing of —. 
programs; scholarship testing; and the use of G 
diplomas. f 

Three impressions this reviewer gained from this 
report were: (a) these t of inquiries are es- 
sential, particularly the more diversity there is in the 
state system; (b) there is clear evidence of continued 
use of personnel trained for such highly demanded 
services as teaching and counseling for test scoring 
and recording (the teacher aid plan should have 
much to offer in this regard); and (c) the need for a 
companion piece on guidance and counseling pro- 
grams in the state’s school systems. 


Bibliography on the Executive 


The Executive: Philosophy, Problems 
and Practices—Bibliography, 1960. Head- 
quarters, Department of the Army, Office of 
the Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel, 
Washington 25, D.C. 39 pp. 


The title underrepresents the contents of this 
ublication. The compilers (Moskowitz and 

oberts of the Army Library, Adjutant General’s 
Office) have prepared a bibliography, but it is an 
annotated bibliography. The content includes the 
following general headings: philosophy and prob- 
lems of management, executive characteristics, execu- 
tive development, personnel administration and 
management, human relations, conference proceed- 
ings, indexes and abstracting services, professional 
periodicals, and a pee em | of bibliographies. 

It is interesting to note that the cited publications 
(except certain of the bibliographies) were published 
since 1955. The oo worker who keeps this in 
mind should find this report a ready reference on 
the wide range of listed topics. 
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THOMAS M. MAGOON 


Listing of Audio Aids 


Educators Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts 
and Transcriptions, 1961. Educators Prog- 
ress Service, Randolph, Wis. 203 pp. $5.75. 


This seventh edition of the Guide includes much 
of the old and some new material. The new mate- 
rial includes several demonstration tapes (Minne- 
sota Mining) on getting the most instructional mile- 
age from this medium, 30 new tapes, over 100 new 
scripts, and 24 new transcriptions. The topics on 
which the guidebook has materials include con- 
servation, guidance and mental health, home eco- 
nomics, language arts, music, safety and accident 
prevention, and social studies. The indices clearly 
spell out how to contact each different supplier, the 
various loan procedures, and instruction as to t 
of recording equipment which the reader might be 
interested in purchasing or renting. 

Particularly, the tape medium suggests to this 
reviewer unlimited possibilities for instruction. Or- 
ganizations such as APGA or its divisional units 
might well consider the type of content material 
with which they are most expert and the use to 
which such materials might be put if they were in 
readily reproducible form for use with regional 
groups, in-service training programs, and the like. 


Educating the Adolescent Mental Patient 


Secondary Education in a State Mental 
Hospital—Progress Report, 1960. NIMH 
Grant OM-372; Project Directors—G. Brooks 
& D. Eldred. Vermont State Hospital, 
Waterburg, Vt. 41 pp. 


This cooperative ——- research investigation 
was devised to promote the educational development 
of educable adolescent mental hospital patients and 
in turn to determine the therapeutic pr ore of 
such program experiences. he program relies 
heavily on correspondence course materials plus an 
intensive tutorial relationship with one teacher em- 
ployed for this purpose. Evaluations are regularly 
made by all hospital mnel regarding educa- 
tional and psychological changes occurring in the 
participants. Parents are also involved through 
establishment of a PTA program. Much pre- and 
progress testing is involved (achievement tests, rat- 
ings, WAIS, and Rorschach testing). After six 
months of operation the project directors report the 
common reaction of those involved with the program 
to be one of considerable enthusiasm. They con- 
clude by expressing the belief that a secondary edu- 
cation program is the most realistic and therapeu- 
tically effective group activity for adolescent patients. 
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Independent Study—First in Series 


Independent Study: New Dimensions in 
Higher Education, No. 1, W. Hatch & A. 
Bennet, 1960. Division of Higher Educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education. 36 pp. 
$.25 through USGPO, Washington 25, D. C. 


This publication is the first in a new series intro- 
duced by the Office of Education and designed to 
consider different problems and issues confrontin 
American higher education. Each publication wil 
present relevant research and promising practices. 

This first issue is devoted to independent study, 
meaning the type of study programs where greater 
than usual responsibility is placed upon the student. 
The contents include honors programs; independent 
study programs; the interest in independent study; 
the scope, context, and economics of independent 
study; and needed research. 

The materials included come from a wide range 
of sources and involve a wide variability in the rigor 
of their presentations. With reference to the extent 
of independent study, a 1957 survey revealed that 
there were 334 independent study programs among 
1,000 programs studied in 286 institutions. 

In general, the accumulated material would be 
quite difficult to acquire, and for this reason this new 
series should make a real contribution. 


Job Guide for Young Workers 


Job Guide for Young Workers, 1960-1961 
edition, 1960. U.S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Employment Security, U. S. Em- 
ployment Service. 72 pp. $.45 through 
USGPO, Washington 25, D. C. 


This latest edition of the Job Guide was prepared 
with the assistance of state employment security 
agencies. It opens with a section on general advise- 
ment to A job seekers. This is followed by 
short- long-range general employment outlook 
information. The bulk of the guide is devoted to 
a of more than 10 entry occupations fre- 
quently held by young persons with a high school 
Stecation or less. For each of these entry occupa- 
tions, typical duties, qualifications, modes of entry, 

rospects for employment and for advancement are 
indicated. 

The broad areas of entry occupations covered in- 
clude semi-professional and technical, clerical and 
sales, service, apprenticeship, mechanics and repair- 
men, production jobs, material handlers, construc- 
tion, delivery jobs, and agricultural and marine 
positions. 

In summary, a neatly presented report whose for- 
mat and readability suggest it should really function 
as a guide for youth entering the world of work. 


V New, completely revised 1960 edition 
HOW TO GET INTO COLLEGE 


by Frank H. Bowles, President 
College Entrance Examination Board 


An indispensable tool for every faculty ad 
visor and guidance counselor, by the man 
best qualified to give background facts 
and explicit advice on college preparation, 
admission, financing, etc. Up-to-the-min- 
ute answers to over 350 questions. 

Cloth $2.95. Everyman Paperback $1.10 


V PROPHET OF PROGRESS 
Selections from the Speeches of Charles 
F. Kettering 

Collected and edited by T. A. Boyd 
The celebrated inventor's kindly wisdom, 
his methods, his ways of solving manifold 
problems are clearly revealed. With 50 
of Kettering’s famous maxims. $5.00 


Checklist for APGA Supervisors and Counselors 


0 


' Four Career Books by 
yd 


PHILIP POLLACK 


CAREERS AND OPPORTUNITIES 
IN CHEMISTRY 


V CAREERS AND OPPORTUNITIES 
IN SCIENCE (A Survey of all Fields) 
New, revised edn. 


\/ CAREERS AND OPPORTUNITIES 
IN ENGINEERING 


V YOUR CAREER IN PHYSICS! 


The only books providing up-to-date data 
on job requirements and recent develop- 
ments in all fields of science. Fully illus- 
trated and referenced. 


CHEMISTRY $3.50 SCIENCE $3.95 
ENGINEERING $3.75 PHYSICS $2.95 


E. P. DUTTON, N. Y. 10 
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Association Activities 


CARL McDANIELS, EDITOR 


The Branches in Highlight 


The European Branch 


Lbs EuROPEAN BRANCH OF THE AMERICAN 
PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
easily holds the distinction of being the As- 
sociation’s most far-flung branch. Its mem- 
bers serve in an area which includes Ameri- 
can elementary and high schools from As- 
mara to London and from the Azores to 
Turkey. Most of the Branch’s members are 
United States citizens working in American 
schools in this wide area. Originally all of 
the counselors in these American schools 
were employed by the Department of the 
Army, but as the numbers of American 
children in Europe grew, the Air Force and 
the Navy organized their own schools. 

Serving a vast majority of the 484,000 de- 
pendents of American personnel abroad, 
these schools are unique in the very high 
turnover among students and faculty. This 
factor alone has given the counselors a very 
heavy responsibility in the field of guidance 
in its broadest sense. The fact there is less 
turnover among counselors than among 
other faculty members as a whole has added 
even greater importance to their role. 


An Important Notice 
for APGA Members 


A complete revision of the APGA 
Constitution and By-Laws is inserted 
in the back of this issue of the Journal. 
After acceptance, revision, or modifi- 
cation by the Assembly at the 1961 
Convention, the Constitution will be 
submitted to the members for a mail 
vote. 
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Perhaps one reason for this lower rate of 
turnover is the unusual challenge and 
knowledge that one can make a most tan- 
gible contribution. Because of the unique 
location and the conditions of living in a 
foreign country, counselors are called upon 
to deal realistically with vocational and per- 
sonal problems without the usual help of 
the local colleges, industries, and other 
social agencies available to counselors at 
home. 

To attain these goals counselors maintain 
programs of group guidance in educational 
and career planning to supplement indi- 
vidual counseling. Another unique aspect 
of the work of the member of the European 
Branch is the dormitory life of some of the 
dependents which intensifies the problems 
of inter-personal relations. 

American counselors in Europe have 
been meeting regularly since 1952. In the 
school year 1958-1959, the European 
Branch was formally organized in Germany 
and received its APGA charter the following 
spring. 

Two meetings are held each year during 
October and February in Munich, Heidel- 
berg, or Frankfurt. These gatherings help 
the morale of the 61 members and promote 
professional growth as common problems 
are discussed. 

The current officers of the European 
Branch are: President—Bryan Gray, Re- 
search Specialist, Headquarters, U. S. Army 
Dependents’ Education Group, APO 164, 
New York, New York; and _ Secretary- 
Treasurer—Evelyn Thompson, Counselor, 
Munich American High School, APO 407, 
New York, New York. The office of presi- 
dent-elect is vacant at the present time. 
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CAREER 
GUIDANCE 


Through sixty-five formative years the young and dynamic 
science of Chiropractic has steadily advanced its standards, its 
professional stature and its service to the ill and ailing. It 


e has become one of America’s outstanding career opportunities. 

a4 More than 40 million patients have experienced the 

a benefits of specialized chiropractic health care. Some 23,000 

y qualified practitioners currently enjoy dignity, community 

g position and financial success as well as the rewarding satisfaction of helping others. 

But more doctors of chiropractic are needed . . . now and for the future. 

g This is a matter of genuine concern to Guidance Counselors as well as 

|- to the profession itself. 

D The coupon below will bring distribution quantities of our newly 

e published career brochure, together with academic requirements mes lists of 

$ accredited colleges. 

: INTERNATIONAL CHTROPRACTORS ASSOCIATION 

4 741 Brady Street 

y Complete this coupon Davenport, Iowa 

1 * & * or attach it to Please send me .-.. copies of your 8-page career 

your school letterbead brochure together with the list of accredited colleges. 
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WHO’S WHO 


and Where 


We are eager to reflect in this column news 
of the professional activities and job changes 
of our members. Please keep us informed. 
Notices should be sent to the attention of the 
Assistant Editor.—Ed. 


Grorce W. Rocers, who obtained his 
Ph.D. from The Ohio State University in 
1959, is Director of the University Counsel- 
ing Service, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. 


Lester N. RECKTENWALD, formerly As- 
sistant Professor of Psychology at Villanova 
University, is now Associate Professor of 
Psychology at the University of Scranton 
where he is teaching psychology and guid- 
ance courses in the Graduate Division. 


Maurice La FOLLeTTE is now Guidance 
Director and Coordinator, Fremont County 
Schools, Sidney, Iowa. 


Cuartes A. JANKOWSKE has been pro- 
moted from Guidance Director of Clio Area 
Schools, Clio, Michigan, to Administrative 
Assistant for Guidance and Curriculum. 


G. Gorpon ELLIs, formerly with the De- 
partment of Vocational Education at Iowa 
State University, is now Director, Student 
Personnel Services, Phoenix Union High 
Schools and Phoenix College System. 


SUMNER BERLYN, Director of the Nassau 
Guidance Service, has been appointed In- 
structor in Psychology in the Evening Divi- 
sion of the Nassau Community College, 
Mineola, Long Island, New York. 


STEPHEN J. GOLBURGH has been appointed 
Instructor in Psychology and Guidance at 
Boston University College of Basic Studies, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Exuis Batren Pace has left his position 
with Eastern Michigan University to become 
Dean of the College of Education and Pro- 
fessor of Education and Psychology at Texas 
Woman’s (State) University in Denton, 
Texas. 


Vinita STEVENS, a recent graduate of 
Washington University with a master’s de- 
gree in Guidance and Counseling, is Fresh- 
man Counselor in charge of Orientation 
and Group Guidance at Beaumont High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri. 


STEPHEN C. CLARK, who was Test Officer 
at the Los Angeles State College, is now 
Research Associate with the California 
Teachers Association in Burlingame, Cali- 
fornia. 


Crarre A. Krucuer, formerly Psychome- 
trist with the Psychological Corporation, 
New York City, is now Assistant to the Di- 
rector, Placement Bureau, Douglass College, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


J. Atrrep McCausiin became Dean of 
Student Affairs at the Bloomsburg State 
College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania on Sep- 
tember 1, 1960. Prior to this appointment, 
Dean McCauslin was Dean of Student Life 
at Wilmington College, Wilmington, Ohio. 


Grorce M. Murpnuy, who was Guidance 
Counselor at Plymouth High School, 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, is now Counselor 
in the Litchfield, Connecticut, Public 
Schools. 


Bernarp A. Benoit, a former Rehabilita- 
tion Counselor, is now serving as Regional 
Supervisor, Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, East Central Region, State of Illinois, 
in Kankakee. 


RicHarp Koester has been promoted 
from the position of Rehabilitation Coun- 
selor to that of Regional Supervisor, Divi- 
sion of Vocational Rehabilitation, Northern 
Region, State of Illinois, with headquarters 
in Rockford. 
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What can the Air Force do for your students ? 


The Air Force can help carry on the job that 
you've been doing. Advanced technical train- 
ing and opportunities for higher education 
are readily available to airmen. 


Technical training schools run by the Air 
Force give students an excellent background 
in the vital sciences of the age now before us 
—the Aerospace Age. Aptitude tests help 
direct each student toward that training he 
seems best equipped to handle. 


Higher education programs, covered by 
“Operation Bootstrap,” enable airmen and 
officers to earn college credits in off-duty time. 
These programs are conducted at a college 
near the base or at a branch of a college right 
on the base. In either case, a substantial part 
of tuition cost is paid by the Air Force. Col- 
lege credits can also be earned by taking 
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correspondence courses offered by the Armed 
Forces Institute. These courses are free ex- 
cept for a small registration fee. For certain 
carefully screened young men, there is the 
Airman Education and Commissioning Pro- 
gram. It includes a complete on-campus col- 
lege education at Air Force expense. 


For a copy of “Guidance Counsellor’s Bro- 
chure,” which lists material about Air Force 
procurement programs, write to: Educator's . 
Information, Dept. No. CGO] . Box 7608, 
Washington 4, D. C. 


US. Air Force 


There's a place for tomorrow's 
leaders on the Aerospace Team 
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Rand MENally Publications in Guidance 


GUIDANCE: A DEVELOPMENTAL APPROACH 


by HERMAN J. PETERS, The Ohio State University 
and GAIL F. FARWELL, University of Wisconsin 


is A basic text for introductory courses in guidance work providing a frame 
of reference for in-service preparation of teachers in the field. The an- 
swering of the question, “How can the classroom teacher best make his 
vital contribution to an organized guidance program?” is the purpose of 
the book, since the authors believe that the guidance process must be 
considered in relation to the classroom. A psycho-socio-educational basis 
for guidance work is presented, and emphasis is placed on the unique 
responsibilities of teachers as members of the guidance team. Many 
examples are given of functions that classroom teachers can perform in 
relation to preparation and work situations and to the primary and sec- 
ondary responsibilities of teachers, counselors, and administrators. 


1959 ° 507 pp. ° $6.00 list 


GUIDANCE READINGS FOR COUNSELORS 
Edited by GAIL F. FARWELL and HERMAN J. PETERS 


An anthology of articles from various periodicals to help the educator 
integrate the thinking of other writers with his own approach to instruc- 
tion. The student, too, is enabled to sift many approaches, to develop a 
critical attitude toward varying guidance and counseling points of view, 
and eventually to formulate his own base for guidance action. The book 
contains eighty-four carefully selected readings to greatly broaden the 
professional outlook of those who do not have easy access to a wide 
variety of periodicals. Each chapter covers a different aspect of guidance. 
Included are the historical perspective, useful help for guidance and 
counseling, and the need for research in the field. 


1960 692 pp. $6.75 list 


College Department 
RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
P.O. Box 7600 + Chicago 80, Illinois 
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A Series on Related Professional Groups 


National Association of Student Personnel Administrators 


HE National Association of Student Per- 

sonnel Administrators (NASPA) was 
founded in 1919 by Dean Thomas Arkle 
Clark of the University of Illinois, and Dean 
Scott H. Goodnight of the University of 
Wisconsin. The original organization 
adopted the name, The National Associa- 
tion of Deans and Advisers of Men, and this 
title was continued until the 33rd anniver- 
sary conference in 1951 when the title was 
changed to the present one. From the start 
the Association adopted the policy of insti- 
tutional rather than individual member- 
ships and this was formalized in a constitu- 
tion adopted in 1932. 

The purpose of the Association is to dis- 
cuss and study the most effective methods of 
aiding students in their intellectual, social, 
moral, and personal development. 


The institutions which are the constituent mem- 
bers of the Association are represented by those who 
are primarily concerned with the administration of 
student personnel programs in colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States. Recognizing that 
many specialized abilities contribute to meeting stu- 
dent needs, this Association seeks to provide and 
stimulate leadership for the effective combination 
and utilization of all these resources. 

As the student personnel program is affected by 
and affects the entire educational endeavor, this 
Association cooperates with those agencies and asso- 
ciations which represent higher education, govern- 
ment, community resources, and specialized interest 
in student personnel work. (Article II of the 
NASPA Constitution) 


Four-year degree granting educational in- 
stitutions approved by their regional ac- 
crediting bodies are eligible for member- 
ship. Each institution designates its official 
representative. There were 340 member in- 
stitutions in 1960, representing institutions 
in 50 states, Puerto Rico, and Canada. 

The work of the Association is done by 
the Annual Conference and the Executive 
Committee and various committees and 
commissions. In 1960, active commissions 
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were devoted to professional relationships, 
professional and legal principles and prob- 
lems, development and training of student 
personnel administrators, programs and 
practices, relations with the behavorial sci- 
ences, and religious activities. There are 
numerous ad hoc and permanent commit- 
tees devoted to special areas of interest. 
Since 1925 the Association has worked in 
cooperation with practically every recog- 
nized association of higher education, and in 
1938 called the initial meeting with eight 
other groups seeking to coordinate and im- 
prove inter-association relationships. An 
outstanding activity began in 1954 when the 
Commission on Development and Training 
in cooperation with the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, and with 
foundation support, conducted national 
and regional studies at the Business School 
and regionally with the Business School 
faculty in 1955, 1955, 1956, and 1957. 

The publications of the Association have 
been the Annual Proceedings which are 
verbatim reports of all conferences since 
1919 and a monthly News Letter from the 
Secretary to all member institutions. 
Through the years there have been special 
publications of bibliographies, special 
papers, reports of studies, and casebook 
material drawn from the Harvard Seminars. 

Relationships with APGA have been cor- 
dial and cooperative since 1938 when Coun- 
cil of Personnel and Guidance was included 
in the Inter-association Conference called by 
this Association. Most recently the Associa- 
tion has provided representation and active 
participation in the Inter-Organizational 
Commission. The majority of institutional 
representatives in NASPA hold individual 
memberships in one or more Divisions of 
APGA. 

The Secretary-Treasurer of the NASPA is 
Dean Carl W. Knox, 157 Administration 
Building, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois. 
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The Gap Gage Our Last Big Push: 


Let’s Put It Over 


DINNY DUNSMOOR, DIRECTOR 


APGA PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ADVANCEMENT PROGRAM 


s I PREPARE this copy for the February 
Journal, time seems to be rushing 
madly on toward January 28, 1961, the Sec- 
ond Anniversary of the purchase of our new 
APGA HQ in Washington, D. C. This is 
also the “due date” for our next GAP pay- 
ments. 

Right now our major GAP concern is: 
Will we have enough cash on hand in GAP 
on January 28 to “polish off” the remaining 
$4,000 of our Construction Loan (originally 
$50,000); to make the next payment of 
$7,500 due on our mortgage (originally 
$150,000 and now down to $127,500); to pay 
some $3,500 in loan and mortgage interest 
due (We've paid to date nearly $12,000 in 
interest, and our next payment will bring 
this interest total to about $15,500); and to 
take care of some $4,000 additional “comple- 
tion bills.” All this, then, totals up to about 
$19,000 cash we must have on hand on 
January 28, 1961. 

By the time you read this in late January 
we will have been going all out for some 90 
days to raise this $1,000 through comple- 
tion gifts, special gifts, branch gifts, further 
sale of a limited number of Life Subscrip- 
tions, payments on Life Subscriptions, in- 
come from dues, and the like. We hope to 
have raised a considerable part of this 
amount. But, we will still be in urgent need 
of your “Completion Contribution” of $10 
or more. 

This is probably “old hat” to many of you, 
but your “Completion Gift” of $10 to GAP 
now will do these things for APGA’S GAP: 
(1) Decrease our mortgage loan by $10; (2) 
at the same time increase APGA’S net assets 
as an association by this amount; and (3) 
save APGA 55 cents in interest payments 
this year, 55 cents next year, and so on each 
year so long as our mortgage loan shall run. 
If our mortgage is not paid off ahead of 
schedule—8 more years to run from January 
28, 1961—your $10 gift now will thus save 
APGA $4.40 in interest payments and hence 
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keep down what will prove to be the total 
cost of our new HQ by $4.40. Therefore, 
your gift of $10 actually means $14.40 to 
APGA (and you really won’t miss it once it 
is made). Where else can you spend $10 
that will do both you and your profession 
so much good? So, if you haven’t already 
sent your “completion gift” to GAP, do it 
today—don’t delay. 

What we hope will be the last big push 
for GAP is now on. It is the desire of our 
Executive Council to complete our active 
campaign for GAP funds by the end of our 
current fiscal year, April 30, 1961. By then 
it is hoped that there will be no more con- 
struction loan, the mortgage will be reduced 
to $120,000 or perhaps a somewhat smaller 
figure, and HQ will be completely. reno- 
vated for fullest utilization of available 
space and be completely equipped with the 
essential and desirable office equipment and 
furniture. APGA’s operation demands an 
adequate and modernly equipped office and 
this is one thing that our combined GAP 
efforts have been trying to make possible the 
past three or four years. Our Executive 
Director and his efficient staff have been 
most patient and helpful during this some- 
what prolonged transition period. 

When all of our “completion activities” 
have been completed, then and only then 
can GAP focus its attention on the syste- 
matic reduction and eventual elimination 
of our mortgage without further promo- 
tional activities. APGA, with the pressure 
off both GAP and the Operating Budget, 
will be in a position to move ahead much 
more effectively on the major job it is de- 
signed to do: Render the highest possible 
quality of service to our membership and 
our personnel and guidance profession. 
Great strides have already been taken in 
this direction and need not be reiterated 
here. Further progress requires the active 
support of each of us. YOUR HELP is 
needed now to “Get the Job Done in Sixty- 
One.” 
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Proposed Revision 


of the 


CONSTITUTION 


of the 


American Personnel and Guidance 
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Constitution of the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association 


PON AUTHORIZATION of the Executive 
Council, the Constitution Committee 
hereby submits to the members of APGA a 
complete revision of the Constitution and 
By-Laws. The Constitution Committee has 
worked for two years on this. The revision 
will be presented formally to the Assembly 
meeting in Denver on March 27, 1961. 
According to present Constitution, the By- 
Laws may be amended by the Assembly at 
the Convention. ‘The Constitution, after 
acceptance, revision, or modification by the 
Assembly, must be submitted to the mem- 
bers by mail vote. Since this is a complete 
revision, the motion to amend the By-Laws 
will include the proviso that the revision 
will become effective after a mail vote of the 
membership has approved the revision of 
the Constitution. Publication of the pro- 
posed revision at this time constitutes the 
official notification to the membership in ac- 
cordance with the existing Constitution. 
This revision has been reviewed and cleared 
for its legal aspects by our General Counsel. 
The Executive Council voted to make a 
thorough study and revision of the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws because the current docu- 
ments are so rigid and in some parts so obso- 
lete that continual amending of the Consti- 


tution and By-Laws would be necessary un- 
less a thorough revision were instituted. 
The Constitution Committee has developed 
this complete revision that creates a more 
flexible Constitution by adhering to princi- 
ples in the Constitution rather than to re- 
stricted modes of action. The revisions of 
the By-Laws give sufficient detail to facilitate 
the operation of the Association with the 
best practices that can be developed at this 
time. The revision of both the Constitution 
and By-Laws make it possible to arrange for 
the specific details of membership by mo- 
tions to the Assembly rather than by de- 
veloping a number of rigid specifications 
within the Constitution. Provision is made 
in the revision for dropping persons from 
membership because of conduct detrimental 
to the Association. (APGA will have a 
Code of Ethics to support this provision.) 
The committees that have become obsolete 
have been dropped and the missions of the 
standing committees have been more clearly 
stated. The requirement is made that the 
officers of each APGA branch must be mem- 
bers of APGA. An Executive Committee is 
formally created to facilitate carrying out 
the work of this large organization. 


Respectfully submitted, 

THE Constitution APGA 
Gail F. Farwell, Chairman 

George W. Burchill 

James W. Costar 

Anthony C. Riccio 
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Article | 


Name and Purposes 


Section 1. Name. The name of this Association 
shal) be THe AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 
SECTION 2. Purposes 

(a) The purposes of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association are: to advance the scientific 
discipline of personnel and guidance work; to con- 
duct and foster programs of education in the field of 
personnel and guidance and to promote sound 
personnel and guidance practices in the interests of 
society; by stimulating, promoting, and conducting 
programs of scientific research and of education in 
the field of personnel and guidance work; publishing 
scientific, educational, and professional literature; 
advancing high standards of professional conduct; 
and conducting scientific, educational, and profes- 
sional meetings and conferences. 


Article Il 
Membership 


Section 1. Types of Membership. Membership 
shall be of one type—individual. 
Section 2. Individual Members. 

(a) An individual member in good standing is a 
person whose primary responsibilities or interests 
are in the area of guidance, counseling or personnel 
work and whose preparation or position is such as to 
qualify him for membership, as defined in the By- 
Laws, in one of the Divisions of the Association. To 
remain in good standing, an individual member 
must be elected to membership in one of the Divi- 
sions of the Association within one year of his 
entrance into the Association. 

(b) Each individual member in good standing 
shall be entitled to vote as a member of the Associa- 
tion, to attend conventions and meetings of the 
Association, and shall be eligible to hold office in the 
Association. 

(c) Any individual member .in good standing may 
qualify for life membership in the Association and 
its Divisions. 

(d) A member may be dropped from membership 
for nonpayment of dues or for conduct which in any 
wise tends to injure the Association or to affect 
adversely its reputation or which is contrary to or 
destructive of its objects. No member shall be 
dropped except after opportunity to be heard as 
provided in the By-Laws. 

SECTION 3. Property Interest of Members. No mem- 
ber shall have any severable or transferable interest 
in the property of the Association. 


Article Ill 


Divisions 


Section 1. Organization of Divisions 

(a) The Association shall include one or more 
Divisions, each of which shall have at least 100 mem- 
bers who have a common interest in guidance, coun- 
seling or personnel work. 

(1) The major purposes of the Division shall be 
in accord with those of the Association. 

(2) The Division shall be organized in accord- 
ance with the stipulations of the Association's 
Constitution and By-Laws. 

SECTION 2. Autonomy of Divisions 

(a) A Division of the Association shall be auton- 
omous in the conduct of its affairs, consistent with 
this Constitution and the By-Laws of the Association. 

(b) An organization becoming a Division of the 
Association may retain its name or may adopt 
another name but, in all instances, shall identify 
itself as “A Division of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association.” A Division organized on 
petition of individual members of the Association 
must include in its name or identify with its name 
said words, “A Division of the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association.” 

(c) A Division may organize and charter Branches 
subject to their being chartered as APGA branches 
as well as Divisional Branches. 

(d) Each Division shall have a president and such 
other officers and committees as the Division may 
determine, and shall designate representatives to 
serve as members of the Senate and representatives 
to serve as members of the Executive Council. 


Article IV 


Conventions 


Section 1. Frequency, Time and Place of Conven- 
tions. The Association shall meet in convention at 
least every two years. The time and place of each 
such convention shall be fixed by the Executive 
Council and notice thereof shall be given to the in- 
dividual members and organization members at 
least sixty (60) days prior to the time so fixed. 

Section 2. Conduct of Conventions. The President 
of the Association shall preside at conventions and, 
in his absence, the President-elect shall preside. 


Article V 
The Senate 


Section 1. Composition of the Senate. 
(a) The Senate shall be composed of the Presi- 
dent, President-elect, Past-President, Treasurer, and 
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Treasurer-elect of the Association, representatives of 
Divisions, and of Branches. Each Division shall be 
represented in the Senate as follows: 

(1) For the first 1,000 members of a Division or 
any fraction thereof—2 representatives for each 100 
members or major fraction thereof. 

(2) For the second 1,000 members of a Division, 
1 representative for each 100 members or major 
fraction thereof. 

(3) For each 500 members or major fraction 
thereof in excess of the first 2,000 members of the 
Division—1 representative. 

(b) Each Branch chartered by this Association 
shall have representation in the Senate as follows: 

(1) For the first 199 Branch members of APGA 
or fraction thereof—one representative. 

(2) For 200 or more Branch members of APGA 
—one additional representative. 

(c) A person may represent in the Senate only one 
Division or one Branch. And he shall be a duly 
elected delegate and so identified to the Senate 
Credentials Committee. 

Section 2. Functions of the Senate 

(a) The Senate shall be the legislative body of the 
Association and its function shall be as follows: 

(1) To take action on recommendations from 
the Executive Council; 

(2) To grant, or to deny for cause, petitions for 
the formation of new Divisions and for the ad- 
mission to the Association of organizations with 
Divisional status; 

(3) To act on the reports of the Executive 
Council, Divisions, standing committees, and such 
special committees as are responsible to the Senate; 

(4) To adopt and to amend By-Laws in har- 
mony with this Constitution; 

(5) To exercise such other functions as may be 
necessary or desirable in the best interests of the 
Association, not in conflict with this Constitution 
or the By-Laws; 

(6) To initiate action affecting matters of the 
Association's program, activities and policies. 

Section 3. Meetings of the Senate 

(a) The Senate shall meet at and during conven- 
tions of the Association. Additional meetings of the 
Senate may be called by a majority vote of the mem- 
bers of the Senate or by the Executive Council, and 
the time and place of such additional meetings shall 
be fixed by the Executive Council; notice thereof 
shall be given to the presidents of Divisions and 
Branches at least twenty (20) days prior to each such 
additional meeting in order that they may notify 
their Senate members. 

(b) The President of the Association shall preside 
at meetings of the Senate and, in his absence, the 
President-elect shall preside. 

(c) Each member of the Senate shall have one 


vote as such and a majority of the members of the 
Senate shall constitute a quorum. 

(d) Duly authorized representatives to the Senate 
shall be provided certifying credentials by the com- 
petent authority. 


Article VI 


Officers of the Association 
Section 1. Officers and Terms of Office 

(a) The officers of the Association shall be the 
President, the President-elect, the immediate Past- 
President, the Treasurer, the Treasurer-elect, and 
the Executive Director. 

(b) All officers of the Association, except the 
Executive Director, shall be elected at large from 
among the individual members of the Association 
and shall serve for one year term or until their 
successors are elected. 

(c) The Executive Director shall be appointed by 
the Executive Council, shall be Secretary of the 
Corporation, and shall serve at its pleasure within 
the terms of employment between the Executive 
Council and the Executive Director. 

(d) The President-elect shall automatically be- 
come President of the Association one year after the 
commencement of his term of office as President- 
elect, or upon the death or resignation of the 
President. 

(e) The Treasurer-elect shall automatically be- 
come Treasurer of the Association one year after the 
commencement of his term of office as Treasurer- 
elect or upon the death or resignation of the 
Treasurer. 

(f) An elected officer shall not be a candidate to 
succeed himself in office or in the future a candidate 
for the same office, provided, however, that a 
President-elect or Treasurer-elect succeeding to the 
office of the President or Treasurer respectively by 
reason of death or resignation of the President or 
Treasurer shall serve his full one-year term as 
President or Treasurer in addition to serving the 
unexpired term of the resigned or deceased President 
or Treasurer. 

SecTION 2. Duties of Officers 

(a) The President shall be the chief elected officer 
of the Association, shall preside at all conventions of 
the Association, shall be Chairman of and preside at 
meetings of the Senate, and shall be Chairman of 
and preside at meetings of the Executive Council 
and of the Executive Committee. The President 
shall appoint the members of all committees, except 
as otherwise specified in this Constitution or the 
By-Laws, and shall be an ex-officio member of all 
committees. 

(b) The President-elect shall perform the duties 
of the President in the absence or incapacity of the 
President. 
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(c) The Treasurer shall represent the Association 
in assuring the receipt and expenditure of funds in 
accordance with the directives established by the 
Executive Council, and shall be under such bond as 
determined by the Executive Council. 

(d) The Treasurer-elect shall perform the duties 
of the Treasurer in the absence or incapacity of the 
Treasurer and shall be under such bond as may be 
determined by the Executive Council. 

(e) The Executive Director shall serve as the 
executive officer of the Association and each of the 
Divisions, and he shall serve as the legally desig- 
nated Secretary of the Corporation. He shall per- 
form such duties as may be delegated to him by the 
Senate, the Executive Council, and the officers of the 
Association, and shall be under bond for such 
amount as may be determined by the Executive 
Council. 

SecTION 3. Compensation and Expenses of Officers 

(a) None of the elected officers of the Association 
shall receive any compensation for their services as 
such to the Association. The necessary expenses of 
the elected officers of the Association may be paid 
from the funds of the Association under the policies 
of the Executive Council established for such pay- 
ments. 

(b) The Executive Director shall be paid such 
compensation from the funds of the Association as 
may be fixed from time to time by the Executive 
Council. The necessary expenses of the Executive 
Director of the Association shall be paid from the 
funds of the Association under the policies of the 
Executive Council established for such payments. 


Article VII 


The Executive Council 


SECTION 1. Composition of the Executive Council. 
The Executive Council shall be composed of the 
following members: 

(a) The President, the President-elect, the imme- 
diate Past-President, the Treasurer, and the Treas- 
urer-elect of the Association. 

(b) The president and one other representative of 
each Division of the Association. 

(c) The Executive Director of the Association, as 
an ex-officio member without vote, who shall serve 
as Secretary to the Executive Council. 

Section 2. Functions of the Executive Council 

(a) The Executive Council shall be the policy 
making board of the Association and its function 
shall be as follows: 

(1) To formulate policies and recommend such 
policies to the Senate for its consideration; 

(2) To formulate policies appropriate for execu- 
tive action and direct the execution thereof; 


(3) To perform the functions of the Senate in 
the interim between meetings of the Senate; 

(4) To make decisions or refer to the appropri- 
ate body for decision, items of major importance 
in the Association. 

Section 3. Meetings of the Executive Council 

(a) The Executive Council shall meet at the time 
and place of the national convention and at least one 
other time during the year at such time and place as 
designated by the President. 

(b) The Executive Council must have a quorum 
present consisting of at least one-half of the mem- 
bers of the Executive Council, not counting the 
Executive Director. 


Article VIII 


Property of the Association 


Section 1. All property of the Association shall be 
subject to the control and management of the 
Executive Council. Upon dissolution of the Associa- 
tion, none of its property shall be distributed to any 
of the members and all of such property shall be 
transferred to such other organization or organiza- 
tions as the Executive Council shall determine to 
have purposes and activities most nearly consonant 
to those of the Association, provided, that such 
other organization or organizations shall be exempt 
under Section 501 (c) (3) of the Internal Revenue 
Code or corresponding provision of the internal 
revenue laws. 


Article IX 


Committees 


SecTION 1. Committees of the Association, both 
standing committees and special committees, may be 
created to promote the purposes of the Association 
and shall consist of members of the Association, with 
their number, jurisdiction, method of selection, and 
tenure determined in accordance with the By-Laws. 
SecTION 2. Standing Committees. The Association 
shall have the following standing committees, each 
of which shall perform such functions as may be 
prescribed by the Senate or the Executive Council 
and by this Constitution: 

(a) Convention. The Convention Committee 
shall recommend the theme of the annual conven- 
tion, and prepare that aspect of the program which 
is the sole responsibility of the Association. In 
addition, it shall be the function of this committee 
to coordinate the Divisional programs and to provide 
suitable facilities and arrangements for all conven- 
tion meetings. 

(b) Credentials. The Credentials Committee 
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in the Senate of the Association. 

(c) Ethics. The Committee on Ethics shall be 
charged with the responsibility of entertaining 
charges against individual members, Divisions or 
Branches in violation of the Code of Ethics of the 
Association and to make recommendations to the 
Executive Council as set forth in the Constitution 
and By-Laws of the Association. 

(d) Executive. The Executive Committee shall 
consist of the President, President-elect, immediate 
Past-President, Treasurer, the Treasurer-elect, and 
Executive Director ex-officio. The Executive Com- 
mittee shall act during the interim when the Execu- 
tive Council is not in session. It shall act for the 
Executive Council but within policies established by 
the Executive Council. 

(e) Finance. The Finance Committee shall con- 
sider long-range fiscal policies affecting the Associa- 
tion, and shall make recommendations regarding 
such policies to the Senate or the Executive Council, 
as appropriate. 

(f) Membership. The Membership Committee 
shall be responsible for the major membership work 
of the Association and for the coordination of mem- 
bership activities of the Association. 

(g) Nomination and Election Committee. The 
Nomination and Election Committee shall be 
charged with conducting fair nomination and elec- 
tion procedures for electing officers of the Associa- 
tion. 

(h) Professional Preparation and Standards. The 
Professional Preparation and Standards Committee 
shall be responsible for recommending guidelines 
for the professional preparation of workers in guid- 
ance and personnel work. 

(i) Publications. The Publications Committee 
shall recommend to the Executive Council appropri- 
ate action affecting over-all publication policies of 
the Association, and affecting periodicals or other 
publications of the Association and the Divisions. 

(j) Research Awards. The Research Awards 
Committee shall be charged with screening and 
evaluating appropriate research activities and mak- 
ing recommendations therefrom for the Research 
Awards granted by the Association. 


Article X 


Branches of the Association 


Section 1. A group of individual members of the 
Association desiring to organize and be chartered 
as a Branch of the American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association shall file application with the Ex- 
ecutive Director. 

Section 2. A Branch of the Association shall be 
autonomous in the conduct of its affairs, consistent 
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with this Constitution and the By-Laws of the As- 
sociation. 

Section 3. A Branch may have its charter revoked 
by the Senate on the recommendation of the Execu- 


tive Council for due cause. 


Article XI 
By-Laws 


Section 1. Adoption and Amendment. By-Laws 
consistent with this Constitution shall be adopted or 
amended from time to time by a majority vote of 
those certified representatives present at a meeting 
of the Senate. 

Section 2. Proposed Amendments. The By-Laws 
may be amended by either of the following methods. 

(a) Amendments submitted to the members of the 
Senate thirty or more days in advance of the first 
meeting of the Senate may be voted upon at the 
first meeting of the Senate. 

(b) Amendments may be proposed at the first 
meeting of the Senate and such proposed amend- 
ments may be voted upon at a subsequent meeting 
of the Senate during the same convention period. 


Article XII 
Amendment of Constitution 


SecTION 1. Amendment. This Constitution may be 
amended by the affirmative vote, by mail, of at least 
two-thirds of the individual members of the Associa- 
tion actually voting. Proposals to amend the Con- 
stitution may be initiated by the Senate, the Execu- 
tive Council, or an individual member. Such pro- 
posals must be in writing and, if initiated by an 
individual member, they shall be signed by at least 
100 individual members in good standing of the 
Association and be delivered to the, President at 
least 90 days prior to the meeting of the Senate at 
which such proposed amendments are to be con- 
sidered. Copies of such proposed amendments shall 
be made available to all members of the Association 
and all members of the Senate at least thirty days 
prior to such meeting of the Senate. All proposed 
amendments shall be considered by the Senate and 
if acted upon favorably by the Senate, shall be sub- 
mitted to vote of the individual members of the As- 
sociation. In the event it is impossible or not feas- 
ible, due to an emergency, to submit such proposed 
amendments to the Senate, the Executive Council 
may submit such proposed amendments to vote by 
the individual members, but not earlier than thirty 
days after copies of such proposed amendments 
have been made available to all individual members 
of the Association. 
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Article XIII 
Rules of Order 


Section 1. Robert’s Rules of Order Revised (by 
Henry Martin Robert) shall govern the proceedings 


of the Association not otherwise specified in the 
Constitution and By-Laws. 

Section 2. The By-Laws of the Association may be 
suspended by a two-thirds vote of those members 
present at a meeting of the Senate. 


By-Laws of the 


American Personnel and Guidance Association 


Article | 


Name and Purposes 


Section 1. The name of the Association shall be 
employed in connection with all official business and 
activities of the Association. The name of the As- 
sociation shall not be used by organizations or agen- 
cies without the approval of the Executive Council. 


Article Il 


Election to Membership and Association 
Dues 


Section 1. Membership Commitiee. The President 
of the Association shall appoint at least one mem- 
ber from each Division of the Association to serve 
as a Membership Committee and also shall appoint 
one additional member to serve as its chairman. 


Section 2. Individual Members. Every eligible 
person desiring to become a member of the Associa- 
tion shall apply for membership to the Association. 
A person shall become a member of the Association 
upon election to membership and payment of his 
dues. To remain in good standing, the individual 
member must be elected to membership in one of 
the Divisions of the Association within one year of 
his entrance into the Association. During this 
period of time he shall be designated as a Provi- 
sional Member. 


Section 3. Special Membership. The Senate, upon 
the recommendation of the Executive Council, shall 
prescribe and establish criteria for special member- 
ship in the Association. These memberships shall 
be consistent with the Constitution and By-Laws 
of the Association. 


SEcTION 4. Emeritus Membership. Members who, 
having reached the age of sixty-five years, and having 
been a member of at least one Division or its ante- 
cedent for at least twenty years, may request 
Emeritus Membership under qualifications set forth 
by the Executive Council. Emeritus Membership 
is granted to an individual by vote of the Executive 
Council upon recommendation by a Division. 


Emeritus Membership carries exemption from the 
payment of dues in APGA and one Division, but 
retains all the rights and privileges of dues-paying 
membership. 


Section 5. Severance of Members. Charges of un- 
becoming conduct shall not be entertained against 
a member unless a complaint in writing stating the 
exact nature of the charges is submitted to the 
Committee on Ethics which shall have the power 
to determine whether the charges shall be dropped, 
whether the accused shall be given the opportunity 
to resign, or whether the charge shall be referred 
to the Executive Council for review and possible 
action. Conviction of a member by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction of a crime involving moral tur- 
pitude automatically brings the case, without neces- 
sity of formal complaints, before the Committee on 
Ethics; the member may be dropped by the Execu- 
tive Council without the necessity of a hearing. In 
all other instances, whenever charges are referred to 
the Executive Council, no person shall be dropped 
from membership without the benefit of a hearing 
in person, or represented by counsel, and then only 
by a three-fourths vote of the Executive Council 
present at the Council meeting which considers the 
matter. 


Section 6. Amount of Dues 

(a) Dues for individual members of the Associa- 
tion shall be determined by the Executive Council 
and approved by the Senate. 

(b) Upon payment of life membership dues as 
established by the Executive Council and approved 
by the Senate an individual in good standing in a 
Division is exempted from further dues for life in 
APGA and in the Division in which he has the 
primary Divisional membership; such persons may 
be designated as Life Subscribers; the number of 
Life Subscribers in any Division shall not exceed 
five per cent of the membership of the Division. 

(c) Dues for special membership classifications of 
the Association shall be determined by the Execu- 
tive Council and approved by the Senate. 
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(d) An individual member shall become inactive 
for non-payment of his dues within 60 days after the 
date fixed for payment thereof; all inactive members 
shall be automatically reinstated as members in good 
standing upon payment of their dues within six 
months from such due date. An inactive member 
not paying his dues within said six months period 
shall be automatically dropped from the member- 
ship roll at the expiration of such period. 

Section 7. Dues Payment. All dues shall be paid 
in advance and shall be due and payable on such 
date as may be fixed by the Executive Council. Dues 
in excess of one year may be accepted under condi- 
tions established by the Executive Council. 

Section 8. Divisional Dues. Payment of his dues 
to the Association by an individual member shall 
entitle such member to membership in one Division 
of the Association without additional dues and shall 
also entitle such member to membership in one or 
more additional Divisions of the Association upon 
payment of additional dues, as established by the 
Executive Council and approved by the Senate, for 
each Division in which membership is desired. 
Section 9. Allocation of Dues. The Executive 
Council shall, by affirmative vote of a majority of 
its members, allocate among the Divisions portions 
of the membership dues collected by the Association, 
in such proportions as the Executive Council may 
deem proper, after provision for payment of the 
obligations and expenses of the Association. 


Article III 

Divisions 
Section 1. Formation of Divisions. Groups desir- 
ing Division status shall initiate their intent through 
the office of the Executive Director. Application for 
Divisional status must have approval of a majority 
of the Executive Council and of the Senate of the 
Association. 
SECTION 2. Petition for Division Status. Any group 
of 100 or more individual members of the Associa- 
tion having a common professional interest may 
petition the Senate for permission to organize a 
Division. 
Section 3. Filing of Audit. At the end of each 
fiscal year, each Division shall file an annual audit 
in the Executive Office of the Association. 


Article IV 


Conventions 


SecTION 1. Convention Site and Date. Responsi- 
bility for establishing the site and date of the As- 


sociation convention shall be that of the Executive 
Council. The duly appointed Convention Com- 
mittee shall execute the plans of the convention with 
the approval of the Executive Council. 


Article V 
The Senate 


Section 1. Business at Hand. ‘The Senate shall 
receive at its convocation the reports of the officers, 
Executive Director, standing and special committees 
as specified by the Constitution and By-Laws of the 
Association. Appropriate legislative action will take 
place as determined by a majority vote of the Senate. 
Section 2. Business from the Floor. Any delegate 
may present business for Senate consideration. 


Article VI 
Officers of the Association 


Section 1. Election of Officers. The procedures for 
election of officers shall be: 

(a) Nomination and Election. Each Division of 
the Association shall designate one of its members 
to act as its representative on the Nomination and 
Election Committee of the Association. The com- 
mittee shall be composed of such represeniatives 
and a chairman who shall be appointed by the 
President of the Association. 

(b) Nominations. The Nominating Committee 
shall canvass by mail the individual members of the 
Association for nominations to the elective offices of 
the Association and, guided thereby, shall prepare a 
slate containing not less than two nor more than 
three names for each office. The Nominations Com- 
mittee shall place on the ballot the names of at 
least the two eligible individuals who have received 
the highest number of nominating votes, if they are 
willing to serve. ; 

(c) Elections. The Nominating Committee shall 
conduct the election of officers by secret ballot, 
mailed to the individual members of the Association 
not later than February | in the election year. The 
Nomination and Election Committee shall canvass 
the returns of each election and shall certify to the 
Executive Council the results of such election not 
later than March 15 of the election year. Candi- 
dates shall be notified of the outcome of their can- 
didacy, and the election schedule shall be adjusted 
so that this notification may take place at least two 
wecks prior to the opening of the national conven- 
tion. 

(d) Taking of Office. The results of each election 
shall be announced and the new officers shall take 
office at the end of the terms of their predecessors 
in office which shall be on May | of each year. 
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SecTION 2. Officer Functions. The functions of 
the officers of the Associations shall be in accord 
with the Constitution of the Association. 

(a) Elected Officers. Elected officers shall dis- 
charge their duties as administrative representatives 
of their constituents. 

(b) Appointed Officers. Appointed officers shall 
execute the business of the Association as approved 
by the elected officials, the Executive Council, and 
the Senate of the Association. 

(1) The Executive Director shall be empowered 
to affix the seal and authorize official documents 
of the Association as Secretary of the Corporation; 
and to conduct the business of the Association as 


delegated. 


Article 


The Executive Council Reports and Audits 


Section 1. Reports of Elected Officers. The Presi- 
dent and Treasurer of the Association shall make 
annual reports to the Association. The Treasurer's 
report shall be in writing and filed with the Execu- 
tive Council. 

SecTION 2. Report of Executive Director. The 
Executive Director shall make an annual report in 
writing to the Association and shall make such other 
reports as may be required from time to time by 
the Executive Council. All such reports shall be 
filed with the Executive Council. 

Section 3. Audits. The Treasurer shall make an 
interim report to the Senate at the national conven- 
tion. At the conclusion of the fiscal vear and as 
soon thereafter as possible, the Treasurer's annual 
report shall be examined and audited, at the ex- 
pense of the Association, by a certified public ac- 
countant and such examination and audit shall in- 
clude an examination and audit of the accounts 
of the Executive Director. 

Section 4. Distribution of Reports. The Executive 
Council may distribute to the membership of the 
Association copies of the annual reports of the 
elected officers and the Executive Director and may 
distribute to the membership of the Association 
copies of the annual report of the Treasurer. 

Section 5. Reports from Commiitees. The Execu- 
tive Council shall make such reports from com- 
mittees to the Senate as may be required by com- 
mittee action for the execution of business under 
this Constitution and By-Laws. 


Article Vill 


Property of the Association 


Section 1. Property Owned. All property owned 
by the Association shall be administered by the 
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Executive Council. Any accumulation or disposal 
action of property, except upon dissolution of the 
Association, will be taken on the recommendation 
of the Executive Council and majority approval of 
the Senate. 

SECTION 2. Appropriations and Expenses. All ap- 
propriation and expenses of the Association shall 
be subject to control as outlined in the Constitution 
and these By-Laws. 

(a) Appropriation of Association Funds. All ap- 
propriations of Association funds shall be made by 
the Senate or the Executive Council. Any proposal 
for an appropriation originating in the Senate shall 
not be acted upon until a report is given as to its 
feasibility by the Executive Council. 

(b) Expenses. The expenses incurred in the 
conduct of the affairs of the Association shall be 
paid by the Treasurer out of such appropriations as 
shall have been made for such purposes. The 
Executive Council may authorize the Treasurer to 
turn over funds of the Association from time to time 
to the Executive Director to meet designated ex- 
penses of the Association. 

(c) Division Expenses. All expenses of each Divi- 
sion shall be paid from the funds possessed by the 
Division. Any liability incurred by any Division in 
excess of the funds of said Division shall not be the 
liability of the person or persons responsible for 
incurring or authorizing such liability. 

(d) Committee Expenses. All expenses of Com- 
mittees of the Association shail be paid from the 
funds appropriated therefore, and any liability in- 
curred by any committee in excess of the funds ap- 
propriated therefore shall not be the liability of the 
Association but shall be the personal liability of the 
person or persons responsible for incurring or 
authorizing such liability. 


Article IX 


Committees 


Section 1. Classification of Committees. The 
classes of committees of the Association shall be: 

(a) Standing committees created by the Constitu- 
tion for the investigation study and operation of 
matters relating to the accomplishment of the gen- 
cral purposes of the Association of a continuous and 
recurring character. The powers and duties of the 
standing committees shall be defined in the Consti- 
tution and these By-Laws. 

(b) Special committees created by resolution of 
the Senate or Executive Council to investigate and 
study matters relating to specific purposes of the 
\ssociation of an immediate or non-recurring char- 
acter. The resolution creating such a special com- 
mittee shall define its powers and duties. 

SecTION 2. Appointment of Committees. Unless 
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otherwise provided in the Constitution or these By- 
Laws, appointment of members to serve on both 
standing and special committees shall be made by 
the president of the Association from among the 
individual members in good standing of the As- 
sociation, and the chairman of each such committee 
shall be designated by the President. He shall con- 
sult with Divisional representatives on the Execu- 
tive Council regarding membership of committees, 
as deemed appropriate. 

Section 3. Tenure and Number of Members of 
Committees 

(a) The members of all standing committees, un- 
less otherwise designated, may serve for an unlimited 
time. Standing committees usually should be con- 
stituted to assure continuity of personnel. The 
chairmanship of standing committees should be 
rotated at least every third year. The members of 
all special committees should serve until the next 
succeeding meeting of the Senate after creation of 
the committee or until their successors are named or 
until they are discharged from their responsibilities. 
Vacancies in the membership of committees, both 
standing and special, shall be filled by appointment 
by the President. 

(b) Unless otherwise provided by the Constitution 
or these By-Laws, each standing committee shall con- 
sist of at least three members, including its chair- 
man, unless a different number shall be specified in 
the resolution creating such committee. 

Section 4. Committee Meetings. Meetings of each 
committee, both standing and special, shall be held 
upon the call of its chairman. 

SecTION 5. Committee Reports. Each standing 
committee and special committee shall submit to 
the Senate, at or prior to each regular meeting of 
the Senate, its written report which shall include a 
summary of its activities and its recommendations, 
if any, to the Senate, with a statement of the reasons 
for all recommendations contained in such report. 
Any report of any committee containing a recom- 
mendation of action which will result in expendi- 
tures of Association funds shall include in the re- 
port an estimate of the amount of such expendi- 
tures required. A copy of each committee report 
submitted to the Senate shall be delivered to each 
member of the Executive Council at least five days 
prior to submission to the Senate. Copies of any 
such reports may be distributed to the members of 
the Association if deemed advisable by the Executive 
Council or the Senate, either before or after the 
meeting of the Senate, to which such report is sub- 
mitted. 

SecTION 6. Guidelines for Committees. Each stand- 
ing committee and special committee may have 
specific procedural guidelines set forth in these 
By-Laws. 


(a) Publications Committee. Each Division of the 
Association shall designate two of its members to act 
as its representatives on the Publications Committee 
of the Association to serve with the President-elect. 
The Publications Committee shall study the needs 
for Association publications and shall make recom- 
mendations to the Senate and the Executive Council 
with reference to such needs, publications policies, 
and operating procedures. Further, there shall be a 
periodic assessment of each publication to determine 
whether it is fulfilling its function. 

(1) Editorial Board. The primary purpose of 
the Editorial Board of the Personnel and Guidance 
Journal shall be to define publication policy for 
the Journal. The members of this board shall be 
appointed by the Executive Council for three-year 
staggered terms. The editor shall be appointed 
by the Executive Council for a three (3) year term 
and shall serve as Chairman of the Board as well 
as performing the usual duties as an Editor. The 
Editor may serve for a maximum of two terms, but 
this shall be considered in addition to the filling 
of an unexpired term. 

(2) Publications of Organizations Becoming 
Divisions. The Association shall continue to pub- 
lish, for at least one year from the time it becomes 
a member of the Association, the publication, if 
any, of each organization becoming a Division of 
the Association. During such one year period, the 
Executive Council, subject to approval of the 
Senate and after receipt and consideration of the 
recommendations of the Publications Committee, 
shall determine whether such publication shall, 
after the expiration of such one-year period, con- 
tinue to be published, and in so doing shall con- 
sider the advisability of consolidating such publi- 
cation with one or more other publications of the 
Association. 

(3) Distribution of Publications. Each individ- 
ual member in good standing of the Association 
shall be entitled to receive without charge (othe: 
than payment of dues as specified in these By- 
Laws) one publication of the Association and shall 
be entitled to receive additional publications of 
the Association at such rates as may be fixed by 
the Executive Council. 


Article X 


Branches of the Association 


Section |. Branch Establishment. A Branch shall 
petition through the Executive Director with sub- 
sequent approval of the Executive Council and a 
majority of the Senate for Branch status in the As- 
sociation. The prospective Branch shall be com- 
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posed of twenty-five Association members as a 
minimum. 

Section 2. A Constitution and By-Laws in harmony 
with the national Association’s Constitution and 
By-Laws, and a list of officers and members of the 
proposed Branch and their occupational titles, shall 
accompany the application for a charter. 

Section 3. Each Branch officer shall be a member 
of the Association. 

Section 4. The Executive Director shall submit the 
application and proposed Constitution and By-Laws 
to the Executive Council for action. Tentative ap- 
proval by the Executive Council will allow the 
Branch to plan its activities until the charter is 
ratified at the next meeting of the Senate. 

Section 5. Amendments to any Branch Constitution 
shall be reported within thirty days to the Executive 
Director for approval by the Executive Council of 
the American Personnel and Guidance Association. 
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Section 6. A Branch shall collect its own fees and 
have entire management and control of funds to be 
expended for local purposes. 


Section 7. Each Branch shall transmit to the Execu- 
tive Director of the Association the names of its 
officers within thirty days of their election or ap- 
pointment. Between March | and May | of each 
year, the secretary of the Branch shall send to the 
Executive Director an annual report of the activities 
and status of the Branch, including a complete list 
of the members. 


Section 8. A Branch may have its charter revoked 
by the Senate on the recommendation of the Ex- 
ecutive Council if it fails to maintain suitable activ- 
ities and/or a reasonable number of members in 
good standing of the American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association. 
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Officers and Committee Chairmen of the 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


(Consisting of the following divisions: American College Personnel Association, National Association of Guidance 
Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, National Vocational Guidance Association, Student Personnel Association for 


Teacher Education, American School Counselor Association, and Division of Rehabilitation Counseling) 


OFFICERS 


President: Daniex D. Fever, Dean of Students and Professor of Psychology, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 
President-Elect: Epwarp C. Rogssr, Professor of Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Past-President: DuGavp S. Arsucke, Professor of Education, School of Education, Boston University, Boston, Massa- 


chusetts 
Treasurer: C. Harotp McCu ty, Specialist, Counseling and Guidance Division, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 


D. C. 

Treasurer-Elect: Froro C. Cumminos, Director of Guidance Services, Evanston Township High School, 1600 Dodge 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 

Executive Director: Axtuur A. Hrtcucock, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 

General Counsel: Axtuur B. Hanson, 729 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Leste O. Carin, Professor of Personnel, Central Michigan University, Mount Pleasant, Michigan, President-Elect, 
SPATE 

Wixuiam G. Craic, Associate Dean of Students and Dean of Men, Associate Professor of Education, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford, California, President-Elect, ACPA 

Wixuis E. Ducan, Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, President- 
Elect, NAGSCT 

Katuryn L. Hopwoop, Dean of Students, Hunter College of the City of New York, 695 Park Avenue, New York 21, 
New York, President, ACPA 

AsranaM Jacoss, Professor of Education and Coordinator of Rehabilitation Counselor Training Program, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, New York, President, DRC 

Luoyp H. Lorquist, Professor of Psychology and Coordinator of Rehabilitation Counselor Training, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, President-Elect, DRC 

Gsorce W. Murpuy, Counselor, Catonsville Junior High School, Baltimore, Maryland, President-Elect, ASCA 

Cart O. Pzets, Counselor, Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, President, ASCA 

C. Winrietp Scorr, Director of Advanced Study and Coordinator of the Department of Guidance and Educational 
Psychology, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey, President, NVGA 

Wituiam E. Truax, Jr., Director of Student Personnel and Guidance and Head, Counselor Training Program, East 
Texas State College, Commerce, Texas, President, SPATE 

Don W. Twirorp, Office of Education, Guidance, Counseling and Testing Section, GSA Building, 7th and D Streets, 
S.W., Washington 25, D. C., President, NAGSCT 

Heten Woon, Chief, Branch of Occupational Outlook and Specialized Personnel, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C., President-Elect, NVGA 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 


Archivist: Leonard M. Miller, Specialist, Counseling Guidance Advancement Program: C.C. Dunsmoor, Director, 


Techniques, U. S. Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 

Constitution: Gail F. Farwell, Associate Professor of 
Education, College of Education, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Convention and Program: CONVENTION CoorpINATOR 
(Cuairman or Committee): Robert L. McCleery, 
Dean of Students Office, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado; ProGram CoorpinaTor (ProcraM Cuarr- 
MAN): Kenneth B. Ashcraft, Consulting Psychologist, 
2070 South Cook Street, Denver 10, Colorado 

Counselor Preparation and Standards: Willis E. Dugan, 
Professor of Educational Psychology, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Etbics: Seth Arsenian, Professor of Psychology, Spring- 
field College, Springfield 9, Massachusetts 

Finance: Harold S. Logan, Director of Training, 
Household Finance Corporation, 3200 Prudential 
Plaza, Chicago, Illinois. 


Board of Cooperative Educational Services, Bedford 
Hills, New York 

International Relations: Henry Borow, Professor of Psy- 
chological Studies, General College, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Dorothy J. Lipp, 
Dean of Women, Pennsylvania State University, Uni- 
versity Park, Pennsyivania 

Membership: George W. Murphy, Counselor, Catonsville 
Junior High School, Baltimore, Maryland 

Nominations: Dugald S. Arbuckle, Professor of Education, 
School of Education, Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Placement: Dorothy L. Arnold, Director of Vocational 
Guidance, Goucher College, Towson 4, Maryland 

Publications: Walter F. Johnson, Jr., Professor of Edu- 
cation, Department of Administrative and Educational 
Services, College of Education, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Michigan 


APGA Convention March 27-30, 1961—Denver, Colorado 
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